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ABSTBACT' 

Increasingly, schools are being asked to be explicit 
about vhat they intend to accoBplish, hov they ^re going to 
acconplish their intents, and hov well they have succeeded. This 
training unit seeks ^to assist school' personnel in ,one of the 
essential phases o( these three tasks, that of translating long-range 
educational goals ^nto usable objectives that vill provide^ guidance 
in selecting curricula that vill contribute tovard students' ^ 
accopplishaent of the ^oals and that. vill provide guidance in 
■easuri^ng the effectiveness of the selected prograns. The unit 
emphasizes the importance of vieving goal refinement as a iogj.cal and 
continuous process* /l^bisf means that goals are translated into 
inpreasin^gly specific 9t)|jectives that logically follov the previous 
level until a useful level is reacfae.d, and that the i:esults of the 
process should not /be vieved as £inal but as subject to constant 
revl^v and revisio^n by users. The four modules in this unit cover the 
goal refinement ptocess, the screening of objectives^ the analysis of 
sets of curricula! objectives, and the distrix:t planning for goa\ 
refinement. (Autho^/IBT) 
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PREFACE 



Increasingly, schools are being asked to be explicit about what they 
intend to accomplish, how they are going to accomplish their intents, and 
how well they have succeeded. 

This training unit seeks to assist school personnel in one of the 
essential phases of these three tasks, "that of translating long-range educa- 
tional goals into usable objectives that will: 

1. Drovide guidance in selecting curricula that will 
contribute toward students' accomplishment of the 

goals , and, ^. - 

2. Drovide guidance in measuring the effectiveness 
of the selected programs. 

The unit emphasizes the importance of viewing goal refinement as a 
logical and continuous process. Thfs means that goals are trafislated into 
increasingly soecific objectives that logically follow the previous level 
until a useful level is reached; and that the results of the process sljould 
not be viewed as final but as subject to constant review and revision by 
users. 

Deriving Objectives is viewed as part of the process of goal refine- 
ment. Setting goals is not a "new thing" for schools. Maiy distr^icts have 
devoted considerab'^e effort toward determining broad goals.' However, the 
translation of goajs into usable objectives is less often accomplished. 

' Most school people recognize that goals are usually too general to 
provide much in the way of direction. In their "general state" they all 
appear worthwhile. However, unanimity exists because they are so general. 
Using broad goals as banners under which peoole will rally is one thing. 
Using them as guides to action is quite another. Thus, refinement of goals 
into more specific statements of hoped-for learning outcomes is important 
vf schools want to make effective instructional use of them. 

Before beginning the training activities, please read the discussion 
of the goal refinement orocess carefully (pp.* ix-xii ) . It is intended to 
acquaint you with some of the major terms and concepts around which the unft 
is based. For additional helo, a glossary 6f terms Js inclujled in the 
appendix. / . 
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THE GOAL REFINEMENT PROCESS 



Goal refinement is a series of steps for determining the desired states 
or intended student outcomes that tl\p instructional program is designed to 
achieve. Each of the five basic steps 1 of the goal refinement process produces 
desired states which differ ixL specificity and/or in Whether they emphasize 
life-related or school -related outcomes. The five types desired states 
which are deterAiined at each step are: 

/■ • . \ 

EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 
G0AL3 

. GOAL INDICATORS , . . 

CURRICULAR OBJECTIVES 
INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 

1. . EDUCATIONAL PHR-OSOPHY / • 

• DEFINITION^ A COMPOSITE STATEMENT BASED UPON BELIEFS, CONCEPTS, AND 
AHITUDES FROM WHICH THE EJjyCATIONAL PURPOSE OF THE DISTRICT IS DERIVED. 

■ ■ ■'• r'\ ■ . \ 

SOME EXAMPLES: All ^stuclentss^^t;/he provided a gooi program^ of \ 
general educatvon to aid them i^n becoming effective \ 
tritizens in a democracy. ^ ^ i 

We believe that the schools dhould foster optimum 
individual development in various aspects of living: \ 
mental, physical^ social, or moral. \ ^ 

The schools exist for the transmission of culture I 
to our youth ^nd also- to aid them in developing aru 
im roved culture. • * - 

As the examples illustrate, the desired states-determine at this step 
of goal refinement are generally conceived and phrased in terms of life-long 
aims, and are very general. 

2- GOALS 

DEFINITION: GOALS STATE, IN HIGHLY ABSTRACT T^RMSV DESIRED AND VALUED 
COMPETENCES, STATES OP BEING, AND/OR GENERAL LEVELS, OF PROFICIENCY TO 
BE ACHIEVED. GOALS ARE ACHIEVED THROUGH THE ACCOM^»LISHMENT OF OBJECTIVES 
WITHIN AN EDUCATIONAL ENTITY, WHICH MAY, IN THIS CASE-, REFER TO A HIGH 
SCHOOL, ELEMENTARY, OR UfjlFIED DISTRICT, OR A SCHOOL BUILDT^^G OR 
CLASSROOM, - . 



^ \ 

'Some of the definitions and exdroples or desired states^ resulting from each 
step of goal refinement are based on "Educational Goals and Objectives in 
California," a study prepared by the School Instructional Program Committee 
for the California School Board Association, 1969. 



SOME EXAMPLES: ' The school program should help every learner to 
I acquire those skills, knowledges, and attiU4des 

^ requir^ for independent, autonomous learning. 

Education should provide each person with under- 
standing and acceptance of individuals or groups 
belonging to divers e cu ltures. 

A number of goals generally can be derived froni statements « educa- 
tlonaj philosophy. Goals are usually concerned with life outcomes, but 
are niore specific than are statements of philosophy, 

3. GOAL INDICATORS 

DEFINITION: GOAL INDICATORS ARE THE LONG-RANGE BEHAVIORS THAT GIVE 
OBSERVABLE EVIDENCE OF THE ACHIEVEMENT OF A PARTICULAR GOAL. 

SOME EXAMPLES: Graduates will hape a habit of leisure-time reading 
that kp,p,ppt them well in foimed, about current events » 

The student will behave witJt respect toward people 
of other cultural gi^ups whom he encounters irl work 
or leisure situations* ' 

A well^ducated individual will be able to maintain 
a balanced budget. | 

* Goal indicators are more specific than goals, but are still life- 
reldted. Some goal indicators are observable within the school context. 
They are a useful step between the goals and the next stages of refinement, 
which deal with two levels of objectives. 

OBJECTIVES 

DEFINITION: AN OPJfeCTIVE IS A QUANTIFIABLE AND/OR OBSERVABLE ' 
ACHIEVEMENT ACCOMPLISHED UNDER SPECIFIABLE CONDITIONS. 
OBJECTIVES SHOULD REFLECT THE CRITICAL FACTORS REQUIRED FOR 
THE ACHIEVEMENT OF A GOAL. 

Objectives can be found directed toward meeting goals 
at many levels. For instance, objectives can h€ 
stated for curricular, course, or daily classroom 
assignments. 

However, when initially specifying objectives for 
your district, it can be helpful to consider objec- 
tives primarily at two levels: curricular objectives 
and instructional objectives. 
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4. CURRICULffl OBJECTIVES 

DEFINITION: COMPETENCES, WHICH RESULT FROM.STUDENT INVOLVEMENT IN ^ 
CURRICULA OR PROGRAMS OF STUUY (SUCH AS THE SCIENCE CURRICULUM. 
DRIVER EDUCATION. ETC.). THEY -CONSIST OF THE SKILLS DIRECTLY 
. RELATED TO PARTICULAR DISCIPLINES. 

SOME EXAMPLES: Students will be able to read different types of 
n^terials, e.g., literature, neus articles, scien^ 
tifio articles, business forms, etc., with sveed 
and correct interpretation. 

\ 

The student will know the major cultural pdLttems 
and norme that characteHse the peoples of differ- 
ent comtnes studied in geography. 

The student will be able to define, give exai^lee 
of, a^d cpply economio principles such as credit, 
debitl^ interest, profit, etc. 

Thus curricular objectives are more specific than goal indicators. They 
are school -rel a ted , with the desired outcomes phrased in terms of measurable 
behaviors that students are expected to demonstrate w^'thin the school context. 
Thus student achievement may be evaluated. Furthermore, they usually identify 
the curriciilar or program area(s) in which the bef^vlor is to be taught and 
demonstrated. 

5. INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES ^ 

DEFINITION: COMPETENCES WHICH INCLUDE WHAT THE LEARNER IS TO KNOW. 
BE ABLE TO DO. OR WILL DEMONSTRATi AS A CONSEQUENCE OF I^ISTRUCTION. 
* THE IMPORTANT CONDITION^ UNDER WHICH HE WILL PERFORM. AND THE LEVEL 
OF ACCEPTABLE PERFORMANCE, THEY ARE SHORT-TERM. MAY BE MEASURABLE 
AS -A CONSEQUENCE OF SEVERAL DAYS OF INSTRUCTION. AND MAY REPRESENT / 
ACHIEVEMENT TOWARD CURRICULAR OBJECTIVES. ^ 

SOME EXAMPLES: Given a daily newspaper the student will be able to 
analyze three of iJte^ front page stories and write a 
topiq outline for these articles xoithin a two-hour 
period, identifying 90% of the topic sentences and 

I using correct outlinin^notation . 

When presented with a statement regarding a cantro- 
veruial issue (e.g., racial prejudice, eta.) the 
student will seek out and examine at least two other 
viewpoints, identify each^ compare and contrast, 
and then state joithin a specified time his final 
opinion regarding the issue. 

Using a simlated set of data, the student will analyze 
a set of buciget figures, determine the computational^ 
erron^ contained in the figures, and. correctly explclin 
the economic\^Drinaiples (s ) underlying ^^p^ error. 

x1 



Thus instructional objectives are usuallf^v^y specific in terms of behavior, 
conditions, land standards, and are testable wHhin the S' ool context. 



Ttje tallowing figure shows the relationship among 
>i red states. It illustrates only a "pie slice" of ar 



the five types of de- 
sired states. It Illustrates only a "pie snce" or an entire circular diagram 
of the district's desired states, from philosophy to instructional objectives. 




^ EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY -The Educational Philosophy 
is located in the center, as a focks,sand the 
other levels of the desired state emanate^ from it. 



GOALS - At the next level outward are 'the qoals^ 
which might range in^ number from perhaps three^ 
to thirty. 



GOAL INDICATORS^- Potential groai indicators 
emanate from each goal. A set of high^ 
priority goal indicators, those that in- 
dividually and as a set meet certain 
cri teria , produce. . . 



CURRICULAR OBJECTIVES 



INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES - Finallv, at 
the outermost ring of the circle 
are instructional objectives related 
to each curricular objective. 



These five types of desired states —Educational Philosophy, Goals, Goal 
Indicators, Curricular Objectives, and Instructional Objectives — illus- 
trate the goal refinement process. However, the number of steps a district 
may choose to purstje will vary depending on the nature of each goal and the 
degree of specificity which is viewed as necessary and desirable by those 
Involved in planning instruction. 
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Module One 
THE GOAL REFINEMENT PROCESS * 



By the time you complete this module ypu shVld be 
able to demonstrate your understanding of the goal 
refinementxprocess by: , ' 

diagnosing the probable Qau$e8 of instrua- 
\tional planning problew that, result from 
ignorance of the process; • / 
\ - ' ' , y : j 

f • Describing how the characteristics and 
^ benefits gf the process affect- various 
elejments of the instructional prbg^tmi^ 
y^personriel,- evaluation, objectives, etc. 
/ ^ ^ 




Introduction 



In Module One you will be introduced to the process of refining educa- 
tional goals into objectives that can serve as a basis for selecting curricula 
and planning for evaluation. You will learn ^ process by actually • 

arranging goal ^indicators and otjjectives so ti , reflect goal refinement. 

You will also be given a list of the benefits and uses of goals an& 
objectives, which should suggest ways to avoid various educational problems. 

^ The goal of Module One is to develop knowledge and understanding con- 
cerning th J|Ljrposes, benefits, and character:4stics of the goal refinement 
p/ocess as trrey relate to instructional planning. 



By the time you complete this module you should be able to demonstrate , 
your understanding of the goal refinement process by: 

• diagnosing the probable causes of instructional 
planning problems thau result from ignorgnce of i 
" . the process; , ' 

^ • describing how tne ch^acterii^tics ayid benefits 
, ' of the process affect various elements of the 
instxmrtional program - personnel, evaluation, 
objectives, etc. 

o 

We should perhaps warn you that you are about to be transported to a 
strange, rn)^thical planet far away from your day-to-day envit^onment. You will 
b'e simulating tfre role of interplanetary educational troubleshooters whose 
mission is^to help outerspace beings organize their cunricular planning. We 
have chosen the- outers pifce theme so that you might free yourself from your 
normal school routines and become thoroughly involved in the refinement process 
itself. To. get the most out of this exercise, relax, let ^o, interact with 
your tearmatef and, most of all, enjoy it* 

Bon Voyage! 



t 
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• EDUCORPS Briefing ' \ 

You are presently enroute to the planet Planit, a small celestial bpdy 
in the recently discovered galaxy of Maffei 2, Your group forms an Educa- 
tional Development Unlti for Curricular 'Operations , Reyiew, and Planning 
Systems (EDUCORPS). After debarkation on Planit, your group will be escorted 
to Minitecff, the Planitian Ministry of Education. There you will begin im- 
mediately to aid Planitian Educational Technologists in the organization of 
their educational objectives so that they may make productive ^{iecisions 

about curriculum revision in their educational system. 

\ - - . 

\ ^ _ _ _ . . 

Orientation: The Economy 

When encounterinig the Planitians you may be surprfsed^^Ty^e similari- 
ties between their civilization and, some. Earth-bound cultures, Planitian . 
tastes are simpler The general population is industrious and- semi- 1 itprateT 
The majority of the people work for the Planitian IndusJ:rial Group-i^/hich 
regulates the growing, marketing, and consumption of P^Lanft^s chief agri- 
cultural product, the persimmon. This unl ikelj^ -stdfife crop is necessary 
for maintaining the lives ofjthe populace; v/ithout it the Planitians would 
die. 

The average Planitian must, consume at least four persimmons per day 
for life, and to insure this minimum consumption the ruling dynasty has for 
500 years ^ministered a rationing system to keep the economy and the 
Planitian^fe processes balanced. This system, known by all as^ the Platii- 
tT^n Persimmon Balajice System (PPBS), requires that those working for the 
Industrial Group consume no more than the^minimum daily requirement. By; 
contrast, the ruling class is not limited in il^s consumption. Although- 
the rulers have practiced frugality, in lean years the workers have been . 
dissatisfied. ' , 

« * 

Orientation : The Social Structure 

- . - ■ — ■ — ■ — — p 

The Planitian ruling class is determined by heredity. Unlike those in 
the working class, they are'cosmopolitan, literate, and wealthy; their riches 
coming from ownership of persimmon plantations. They. can be easily distin- 
guished from the working class by their Tight purple colbr; the workers are 
burnt oran<ge/from exposure to the sun. 

Unt^'l recently the material differences bet\^een these two social classes 
tiave been mutually balanced. .The Wbrkers/have been satisfied with a healthy, 
undemanding life after cdmpulsory schooling ends at grade twelve. During 
^ these formative years the adequacy of their diet has been controlled by the 
Planitian government to include four persimmons per day, a sufficient amount 
for physical and. mental growth until compulsory education is completed. 
After that, mental growth ceases as adult learning would require an illegal 
increase in the £er diem persimmon ration. 

The rulers, by contrast, Kave been content to assume. the responsibili- 
ties and accept the demanding life of hard-working plantation* owners , ad- 
ministrators, and^ governors. They retain their privileged positirn by 
consuming more persimmons per day than their working class counterparts. 
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This is accepted by all, allowed by PPBS, and is encouraged by'society ' 
as it allows continued intellectual growth beyond childhood. Working class 
Planitians, then, are concerned with a good material life and the ruling 
class Planitia.s desire the satisfaction of preserving a well-ordered and 
prosperous society, and life-long intellectual stimulation. 

Crisis 

This comparatively happy social order has recently been threatened by. 
impending tragedy. The six moons that surround Planit, traditionally the ' 
basis for the Planitian religion as well ^s, the most popular spectator sport, 
have positioned themselves in such a way that the amount of sunlight reaching 
the platiet has been decreased by 33 1/3^^. This condition, prophesied inci- 
dently by Otalp, the ancient Planitian philosopher, has lasted for over five 
years and shows no promise of ending. The most disastrous result is that the 
main food supply, the persimmon crop, will not fully ripen. Because the : 
ruling class and the present monarch. King Nalp,"did not consider historical 
predictions to be relevant to the times, no planning for the crisis was at- 
tempted until two years ago) when the Nalpian Court requested in desperati0n 
that an EDUCORPS be serit io Planit. At the same time the evils ot malnutri- 
tion were taking their toll on the Planitians. Their six flexible arms^aN 
hands, the primary tools of the agricultural trade, began to sho.^ten and . 
atrophy, partly for nutritional reasons, partly from disuse. Their nine 
respiratory, orifices, much like earthling noses, began to clog, grow smaller, 
and finally some ceased functioning altogether) Most seriously, Planitiains 
began to consume unripe persimmons to avoid starvation and mental collapSe. 
As a result their mouths have puckered so much that vocal communication jts 
impossible. Speech has degenerated to soft, nasal, mewing sounds, inters 
spersed with wheezes and grunts. ; 

The ruling class, though profoundly inconvenienced, has been able tio - 
conduct the business of the planet efficiently since it is able to communi- 
cate through written messages. The working, class , however, is at a loss. 
The average worker depends on vocal communication in nearly every phase! of 
his life and tlie most serious aspect of this crisis is that the workers/' 
twelve-ye^r educational system, administerea via a traditional, lecture-|oral 
feedback method, is paralyzed. This type o^ instruction is now obviously 
infeasible' and, 'though teachers and the Planitian Minister of Educatioh, 
Volvap, have been doing their best to compensate, Planitian children aire 
graduating with inadequate skills to func<;^on as workers within the*P(jBS> 

The economy has "^eached an unprecendinted low. The GNPP (Grosjj ^alpian 
Persimmon Production) has reached bottom /because: Planitians are plariting 
persimmon trees upsiue down; productive trees are being prematurely lip- 
rooted; irrigation techniques are so poor that young saplings are being 
flooded; and some workers are smoking fertile persimmon seeds rather' than 
planting them for future yield. All oi\ these difficulties could be ^remedied 
through adequate edurational preparation. , r 

I * ^ 

When the first EDUCORPS visited Planit, it assisted King Nalp in setting 
forth the top priority g^al for the planet^s educational future. Tjne goal 
statement was immediately inscribed in gold leaf upon all the temples and 
schools of the kingdom, but after EDUCORPS departed the goal remaiijled static. 
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To make matters worse, its supportive educational objectives were forgotten 
or became confused. Thereafter, Planitian action was limited to monthly 
ceremonial homage paid the goal by school board members. 

The King then decreed that his Educational Technologists should draft 
lists of specific objectives by which to guide each phase of education. 
The result was a confused series of objectives ranging from the periodic 
imbibing of donrep, the Planitian liquor, to mewing "tnup" when the going 
got tough. 

The situation has become very serious. Mobs of Planitian workers have 
taken to assaulting public off icials , burniog ijranches^l lbe ^^T^>anfc, 
and staging demonstrations under the aegis "all persimmons to the people." 
In response to this. King Nalp contacted our Central Office and requested 
another EDUCORPS. 

Your job will be much easier than that of the previous Unit. Immedi- 
ately you will set about unscrambling existing educational objectives, and 
placing them in a logical progression so that they ^covide an adequate, guide- 
line for practical curriculac-deciiion making. Further instructions follow. 



* 

\ 
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MEMORANDUM 

bate 2/29/03 

To: IDUCORPS Volunteers 

Ppom- EDUCORPS Undersecretary for Research and Peptalks 

~y 

Subject: Sample Goal Reifinement Letter 



The following is. aji^ example of the typej of letters being transmitted to 

planetary rulers before the arrival of EDUCORPS teams. A similar letter 

has been forwarded to King Nalp:^ 

King Pert 
High Ruler; 
Planet Noplan 

EDUCORPS members wi 11^ soon meet with your curriculum committee to help 
devise objectives for your schools; They will be using what we call the 
"goal refinement process." 

Goal refinement is simply the process of breaking down very general, long- 
range, educational aspirations into Increasingly specific statements of 
intended student outcomes. 

Goal statements provide direction. They describe tiighly desirable, often 
Ideal, .conditions th^at schools hope at least to fostrr, if not achieve. 
But they ara usually too general to provide much guidance for curricular 
decision making. They must be refined into more precise objectives that 
can then serve to suggest specific courses of action for achieving the 
desired ends. 

Objectives differ from goals in that they refer to a more limited time span 
(such as a year, or a semester), and they are more specific as to, the types 
of behaviors expected and the curricular areas in which the behaviors* are • 
to occur. 

In recent .communications you said that you wanted all your students to be- 
come happy, contented members of their community. This may well beco>rrie one 
of your educational goals. It gives an Idea of what you aim to achieve, 
but it is much too general for making appropriate curricular selections. 

Let's suppose you decide that "being able to get along with their fellow, 
beings" would indicate to you that students had attained your goal of being 
happy, contented members of their community. "Appreciating the importance' 



Our motto: 

"It is better to have refined a little than not to have refined at all." 
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of their work" would be another indicator. "Developing a desire to partici- 
pate in self-rewarding recreational activities" may be yet another. Such 
Statements represent refinements of your goal. We call them "goal indicators." 
You could also call them "sub-goals," "general objectives," or by another 
convenient title. The important point is that they are interpretations of' 
the goal. They represent a more detailed explanation of the kinds of behav- 
iors one would expect to observe in the lives of those who successfully 
\ achieve the goal . 

\ . * ^ 
\ Goal i|idicators are more specific than goals, but th6y are still long-range, 
j lifeT^^jglated statements. Each goal indicator would need further refinement. 
I For irt$tance, "getting along with their fellow beings" might be ref ined to ; 

• Students will be able to function as leaders 
or as followers as appropriate.; 

^ \ 

• Students will be able to work coo|)eratively 
as a team to achieve a common objective. 

• Students will develop all skills necessary 
for communicating with their fellow beings. 

The above statements represent another level of refinement. You might wish 
to call them "curricular objectives," "sub-indicators," "program objectives" 
or whatever. 

/ 

These objectives would have to be refined even further, to the point where 
/ they provide guidance as to the time span and curricular areas of the behav- 
iors, before they would be adequate for selecting a curriculum appropriate , 
to your\goal. However, there is no set number of refinement levels . It 
depends ^mainly on the needs of those making the curricular decisions. 

Goals should be refined only as miiq^ as is necessary to obtain an adequate 
guideline for curricular decision making. One should avoid becoming too 
specific. Undue passion for specificity might prove very limiting when 
selecting alternate actions during the curricular planning stage. 

The goal refinement pVocess is not something one should do once every decade. 
It is a continual process. New problems will arise. Your society and the 
needs of your students\will change. Your goal may become outmoded or irrele- 
vant. Experience may brove that your objectives are unattainable or that 
better objectives ca^i found. You must constantly be aware of the neces- 
sity to reevaluate, revise, and change your goals and objectives ihenever 
they do not reflect the needs of your society and your learners. 

Oar EDUCORPS team is looking forward to meeting you and working with your 
educational leaders. 

^ Sincerely, 



Cistem A. Proach ; 
EDUCORPS Undersecretary J[[ 
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EDUCORPS Procedures 

I 



• Form into teams of from- three to five participants. 

• Your team has been requested to assist King Nalp and 
the Planitian Educaticmal Technologists (PETS) with 
their educational objectives. They have already de- 
cided upon a priority goal and have devised many ob- 
jectives. But they have (Jone so in a rather dis- 

organ ized f a s|»ion. Your task' is to orga n ize the^- — 

jectives* using the goal refinement process. You are 
expected to present King Nalp a s^t'of objectives that 
will provide a guideltne for selecting curricula to 
satisfy his goal. 

The top-priority Planitianr educational goal is: 

. • ' SINCE ALl BEINGS ON PLANIT DEPEND ON THE ' 

A AVAILABILITY OF PERSIMMONS FOR THEIR VERY 

SURVIVAL, IT IS IMPERATIVE THAT THE PUBLIC- 
-SCHOOLS" TRAIN ALL STUDENTS IN THP NECESSARY 
' UNDERSTANDINGS, ABILITIES, AND ATTITUDES FOR 
THE PRODUCTION AND RATIONING OF PERSIMMONS. 

t The goal statement and the Planitian educational objectives 
will be given to you on cards. Place the goal statement on 
the table for reference. 



Next, sort through the objective cards picking out the most 
general of the objectives (the indicators). Place them in 
a horizontal line under the goal statement. 

• Locate all objectives that appear to be refinements of the 
indicators. Line them up under the indicator to which they 
relate. I j 

• ELIMINATE ALL OBJECTIVES THAT DO NOT RELATE TO THE GOAL. 

Fpr eM"lplei Students will be able to demonstrate 
the ways in whihh contemporary art is 
influenced by the earlier Persimmonist 
movement. j 

does not relate to the goal of obtaining necessary under- 
standings, abilities, and attitudes for the production and 
rationing of persimmons. 
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ELIMINATE ALL OBJECTIVES THAT ARE UNREALISTIC. 



For example :' Students will demonstrate their acceptance. 

of the PPBS by smiling each time they re- 
ceive their daily allotment of persimmons. 

is unrealistic. The Planitlans are unable to smile because 
th01r mouths are all puckered up 

ELIMINATE ALL OBJECTIVES THAT ARE OVERLY SPECIFIC FOR THE 
.iW^SE^^IAKiNG^URRimAfr^EK 



For example: Students will be able to mix six thimbles 

of persimmon juice with four cups of instant 
crater dust to prepare precisely two dozen 
persimmud pastries. 

is unnecessarily specific for selecting curricula. 

Place all eliminated objectives in a separate pile and save 
them,/ as well as your completed chart, to compare with the 
GRUMP 1 suggested responses. 
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Sugg^^sted Responses: GRUMP 1 

The following arrangement of goal indicators and objectives Represents 
only one of many possible alternatives. It is not intended-to be defini- 
tive. Your team s arrangement, even if different, may be as appropriate. 
The order of ranking of the three Goal Indicators and their Curricular Ob- 
jectives is for convenience rathc>^ than an indication of priorities. 

Note the differences between your team's and the suggested arrangements 
and discuss them with your team and the training unit coordinator. 



Planitian Educational Objectives , \ 

GOAL: Since all beings on Planit depend on the availability! of persimmons 
for their very survival, it is imperative that the pUlblic schools 
train all students in the necessary understandings, /abilities, and 
attitudes for the production and rationing of persiifimons. 



GOAL Students will acquire an understanding an^ 

INDICATOR I: appreciation of \he Planitian Persimmon / 
Balance System (FPBS) so that they will 
accept the system and comply with its ' 
regulations. 



Curricular Objectives : ' 

Students will be able to perform accurately thtfse computational 
skills required of all working class Planitianife by the PPBS, e.g., 
will be able to count from one to 'four persiniijbns withbut error. 

1 

Students will be able to demonstrate, through) pantomime, why the 
PPBS was initiated and what would have happe;ied had the PPBS not 
been implemented. / 

Students will illustrate, through pantomim^ or drawings, what 
would happen to Planitians should they refijse to abide by the 
rationing restrictions. / 

students will be willing to comply with the PPBS rationing re- 
strictions, eating only four persimmons ^aily. 



GOAL All students will be able to perform properly all 

INDICATOR II: the agricultural skills necessary for planting, 
cultivating, and Harvesting persimmon trees. 
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C urricular Objectives : 

Students will be able to collect persinnon seeds and perform 
all the steps necessary Jpr growing and planting persiimion 
seedlings. 

Students will be able to de'termine whether rows of persimmon 
trees are receiving adequate! amounts of water; and, using' the 
appropriate tools and equipn.<>nt, will be' able to construct 
durable irrigation canals so .\s to properly distribute water 
to the trees 4«hen n ece ssa ry . — - 

Students willj^e able to determine whether persimmon trees 
are receiving adequate amounts of fertilizer; and, using appro- 
priate tools and crater-dust soil replehishers, will be able to 
cultivate and fertilize the soil around those trees that peed it. 

Students will be able to identify, locate, and carefully remove , 
by hand all insects, such as the planitworm, simmonpillar, and 
permite, that prove harmful to the growth of persimmons. 

GOAL Students will have the understandings and abilities to 

INDICATOR III: develop and maintain the necessary state of Health and 

physical fitness to perform the activities required of 

agricultural workers. 

* 

Curricular Objectives : 

, Students will be able to select from a variety of available foods 
tHose combinations that provide at least the daily minimum nutri- 
tional requirements, and will be able to prepare those foods so 
that no nutritional values are lost in the culinary process. 
(Their daily diets must include four persimmons.) 

Students will develop the proper coordination, balance, poise, 
flexibility, endurance, and muscular strength required of all 
j Planitian agricultural workers. 

Students will be* able to perform, when appropriate, all exercise/ 
dietary procedures for the maintenance of proper weight levels. 

Students will be able to perform all a6tions necessary to increase 
the stretchability of their arms so as to increase their efficiency 
as persimmon pickers. 
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Discarded Objectives : 



Reason: 



Students will be able to recite, with no 
hesitation, the first and last names and 
middle initials of the four interplane- 
tary specialists who devised the persim- 
mon rationing system (PPBS) 500 years 
ago! 

i 

students will appreciate the contribution 
arithmetic has made to PPBS. 



Students will be able tajead and parti- 
cipate in the traditional persimmon dis- 
tribution relay called "One Persimmon,. 
Two Persimmon, Three f*ersimmon. Four." 

Students will be able to describe the 
five distinguishing physical character- 
istics of the simmonplHar, the planit- 
worm, and the permite, in exactly 10 
minutes with no errors. 

Students will develop the habit of bow- 
ing six times to the left and seven and 
one-half timesto the right while sing- 
ing "Lala Save the Persimmon," and "The 
Nalpian Chant" before each working day. 

Students will be able to recite all 59 
valuable nutrients contained in the 
persimmon in five minutes with no 
errors. 



rmesan. Persimmon 
de Persimmon, and 
Hot, Persimmon 



Students will be able to prepare the 
following recipes i/^ vented by King 
Nalp: Persimmon R 
Persnickity, Pure 
Persimmon Porridgj 
Porridge Cold 

Students_mll-l^abl^4:a jroll over, 
bark, and shak^e hands when in the 
p^'esence of t^e King or the King's 
officials. 

Students vdll be able to perform all 
traditional Persimmas Day dances. 




Unrealistic (students 

unable to recite) 
Too specific for purpose 
Unrelated to goal 



Unrelated to goal 



Too specific for purpose 



Unrealistic (students 
unable to describe) 
Too specific for purpose 



Unrelated to goal 
Too specific for purpose 
Unrealistic (students 
unable to ^Ing) ^ 



Unrealistic (students 
unable to reciteK 
Too specific for purpose 



Too specific for purpose 



Unrelated to goal 
Unrelated to goal 
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Discarded Objectives : 

Students will be able to demonstrate 
through pantomime or drawl ngs» the 1m«- 
portance of Planlt's role in the In- 
terplanetary Organization for Peace. 

Twenty-five percent of the graduates 
will have developed their vocal chords 
to the point where they are eligible to 
sing I n King Nalp's chorale. 



Students Will beiable to determine 
whether a persimmon Is ripe and will 
harvest only ripe fruits. * 

Students will be able to demonstrate 
tl^elr ability to increase working ef- 
ficiency and endurance by using all 
nine of their respiratory pores In- 
dividually, In combination, or sim- 
ultaneously Ip accordance with the 
circumstances In which they find 
themselves. 



Reasons ; 

Unrelated to goal 



Unrelated to goal 



Unrealistic (lunar 
positions prevent 
fruit from ripening) 

Unrealistic (respiratory 
orifices clogging, shrink- 
ing, and ceasing function- 
ing) 
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Part I . • • 

Introduction ^ ^ 

(In this part of the module you will assume the role of -the Director 
of EDUCORPS. GRUMP 2 contains a lejtter from Volvap, Planitian Minister of 
Educatioti. He describes some evert'ts that have taken pUce over the past 
two years and asks for your suggestions a? to the reasons for the problems. 

. You will be provided response sheets to aRSweV^ Vplvap's letter and • 
additional information on the goal refinement process, its purposes and 
benefits to use when writing your response.) • 

MEMORANDDM / 

* Date 3/10/03 

* ' * 

,lo:/ Director of £DUCORPS > - ' ' . > 

: ^ — ^ 

From: Volvap, Planitian Minister of Education ' 

Subject: Progress Report on Planitian Persimmon Balance System 

Greetings on behalf ^f myself and the pedple of Planit. It has been two 
years ''since your most able volunteers'assisted us in our crisis a^d I am 
pleased to announce that the persimmon problem no longer persists. Our 
Planitian Persimmon Balance System is again functioning well. 

Unfortunately, other perplexing educational problems fiay^b come to my atten- 
tion. I would like to relate some of these to you and ask for your sugges- 
tions as to how we should have dealt with such problems. 



Science Academy of Planit 

Our Science Academy js still totally separated from the Academy of Agricul- 
tural Kinetics, where your people did^such a magnificent job. Unfortunately^ 
there is no direct communication between the' two institutions. Dr. Tim 
Teaching, head of SAP, iheard about the progress at AAK and decided that his 
academy needed a -similar boost. He was receiving considerable student pressure 
to br*oaden the scope of the -^.urriculum to include more socially relevant areas 
of study, so it seemed li|<e a fruitfuKtime to devise a system of objectives 
for^^his AcadeiTty. 

Equipped with nothing more than a genaral familiarity with the writfrrg of 
objectives, he befgan specifying all thk objectives he could t*-^nk bf. Be * 
for^e exhaustion caught up with him he ha<l managed to list 654 objectives. 

Rumblings of , dissent began shortly after teaching's list had been released. . 
The alchemists found that there were only'44 objectives relating to the 
social relevance of alchemy while the astrologers managed to top the li^t 
with 156 objectives. The alchemists, believing this was proof of a bias 
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in the list, vowed to fight its implementation until such inequities were 
remedied. ' ' ' . ♦ 

Others complained that'there was. insufficient time to teach all the ^otrjec- 
tives listed. When department heads chose only those objectives they felt 
like priomoting, other staff members found that most of their curricular 
plans were no longer appropriate. - 

Many students were unhappy because the list missed the essence of what they 
felt was important. They became lethargic until one of the enterprising 
student leaders realized that several of the objectives called for field 
studies. The stutJents enlisted the help of a sympathetic metaphysician to 
organize field trips to the local geyser area to view some "socially rele- 
vant aspects of the low^ viscosity of mud holes for recreational purposes." 
Unfortunately (or perhaps fortunately), during one of the field tnps, the 
students were observed by various parents. Seeing the students wallowing 
in the mud and wandering aimlessly around the area was too much for them. 
It had bepfi difficult to placate the parents with some of the recent changes 
of the Academy. (The parents felt that the Academy should stilj' teach stu- 
dents to memorize the phases of six moons and the times of the eclipses of 
t'he planets. The lack of required memorization made it much more , difficult 
for the children to be shown off in customary fashion at the Revered Regur- 
gitation Ritual.), Information and misinformation about the geyser trip soon 
spread around the community. A contigent of enraged parents soon descended 
upon Dr. Teaching at the SAP head office. 

f 

There seems to be no way to get all of these now warring groups to come to 
terms with each other. Can you. help us to understand what went wrong and 
to determine what we can do to institute needed changes, more amicably ^at 
SAP? 

Gratefully yours ^ 



Volvap 
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Procedures 

You have read Volvap's request for advice and brief statements des- 
cribing the events that have led to problems in on^ of his schools. How- 
ever different the environment might be on Rianit, the problems incurred 
may seem familiar to you. 

Your task as Director of EDUCORPS is as follows: 

• Identify the major errors committed by the principal. 

• Identify the benefit(s) of goal refinement that were 
apparently unknown or ignored by the principal. 

^ Both of these tasks are^to be accomplished on the EDUCORPS Response 
Form. Before attempting the task, however, please study the following 
information about the goal refinement process and the many benefits of 
using goals and objectives. ^ 



/ 
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THE GOAL REFINEMENT PROCESS 

<3odls are broad, general statements of long-range educational aspira- 
tions. They are useful for certain purposes, but goals alone do not provide 
adequate direction for making decisions concerning learning environment, cur- 
riculum selection, evaluation planning, and program effectiveness. They are 
too vague, too Tong-range, toa general. They need to be restated in much 
more precise terms. They need to be refined. 

The goal refinement process is a technique for obtaining more precise 
guidelines for making curricular and evaluation planning decisions. Starting 
with broad goals, one begins to devise goal indicators and the related objec-. 
tives that refer to a more limited time span. These are more specific as 'to 
the types of behaviors expected and indicate the curricular kreas in which 
the behaviors are. to Occur. Each step in the^process shoulcf logically follow 
the more general, preceding stage. Each step should increasingly suggest 
specific actions. which c&n be taken. 

Judgment and consideration of the basic values sought by the district 
are required a.t each step of the goal refinement process. Goal refinement 
is not a mechanical procedure, nor is it a substitute for Experience and 
good judgment. j 

The successive refinement pfbqes? should be continued until one has ob- 
tained objectives that are sufficienjtly clear to provide airection to those 
whOsmust use t^em for taking action/ There is no set number of steps in the 
process arriving at a "sufficiency level,** for a goal may/ require one, two, 

three, or more steps. " \ 

* « 

The number of steos will depend on: 

\ 

% Th e nature J&f the goal . For example, a, goal relating to dev- 
elopment of motor skills may require extensive specification. 
On the other hand, refiners may not feel it nfec^ssary to be 
highly specific when dealing with goals related/to selfrconcep.t. 

• The philosophical stance of the refiner . Beliefs concerning 
the nature and purposes of education and the kinds of circum- 
stances in which optimal learning occurs may in part determine 
the degree of specificity sought during the godil refinement 
process. This is reflected in various objections of some ed- 
ucators to highly specified objectives. Some feel that highly ^ 
specified objectives may cause teachers to ovefrlook or even to 
frustrate unpredicted outcomes that are desirable. Others i^^fel - 
that an overemphasis on lower-level cognitive .'functioning, jefven 
on trivial outcomes, i? caused by **overspecif]tcation." St411 
others object on the premise that objectives ^hould emerge 
while-actually wor^king with students. 

Goal refinement should be regarded as a continuous process which involves 
staff, community, and students; which continues until a practical or useful 
level is attained; and in which the resulting objectives are always subject 
to appraisal and revis on. Under these conditions, objections •can be more 
easily handled. 

30 
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Benefits of the Goal Refinement Process 



The Benefits of Starting from Goals 



Developing Objectives 1. 



Determining Priority *2. 



Growth and Change 



Communication Cokt 
ceming Purpoaea 



Goals provide a focus for developing objectives^ 
which- serve as the basic aid in determining the 
behaviors that show attainment of the goals. 
Brealcing down goals into objectives also provides 
a useful selective screen for choosing further, 
more refined, objectives. 

Goals provide a focus for determrPCrtg priority 
among competing problems, clarifying where the 
appl ication pf the district's limited resources 
is most warranted. 

Goals provide di focus for the initiation of growth, 
change^y and renewal of the school system by basing 
program decisions upon an agreed direction for 
growth «nd change. 

Goals provide a focus for stimulating communica- 
tion and znteraction concerning purposes, within 
the school system and wtth the- community , which 
lead to the design of programs that reflect com- 
munity needs and desires. 



The Benefits of Deriving Objectives, from Goals 



To Improve Learning 

Learning Environments 5. 

Appropriate Programs 6. 



Educational 
Philosophiea 



Refinement 



Objectives provide- di^rectian for selecting or 
designing the most c'Onducive learning environments 
by fi r?t difet^ining the desired outcomes in 
terms of s'fUdent knowledge, attitudes, and skills. 

Objectives provide direction for selecting the most 
appropriate among alternative curricular programs, 
eliminating wasteful trial and error in adoption 
of curricula. ^ 

Objectives promote consideration of educational 
philosophies SO that differences can be carefully 
examined and consensual agreement reached before 
final selection or 9»velopment of programs. 

Objectives promote the framework for continuing 
the process of refinement to more specific levels, 
while aiding planners to agree on the most appro- 
priate level for the desired purposes. 
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To Improve Learning 

Importance of Outcomes 



Development 



9. Objectives promote aommmication among planners, 
other staff, parents, and students, about the 
relevance and importance of intended outcomes^ 
by reducing general goals to specific skills or 
competencies that they can discuss. 

10. Objectives provide teachers and students with 

infatuation for the development of learning 
experiences. Clearly delineated objectives 
.should also permit continuous appraisal and 
revision. 



To Improve Evaluation 

Evaluation Procedures • 11 



Outcome Reporting 



Measurement Tools 



Assessing Problem 
Areas 



Objectives provide dir^ection for establishing 
procedures and determining the effectiveness of 
the curriculum or of specific learning strategies 
employed within it; and, in turn, for validating 
the long-range effectiveness of the educational 
program. 



12. Objectives permit*the development of improved 
probedures for reporting program outcomes to 
students and parents, by promoting reliance upon 
objective-ba^ed evaluation rather than non-ob- 
jective appraisal of the degree of attainment 

of a student or group. • 

13. Objectives provide guidance for developing 
measurement tools for assessment of learner 
outcomes, permitting schools to make accurate 
judgments Concerning where and what changes are 
needed . 

14. Objectives provide a basis for assessing problem, 
areas, allowing evaluators to determine objec- 
tively the size and seriousness of a problem, " , 
cind the discrepancy between existing states and 
desired states of learning development. 



To Improve Management 

Resourced . 15 , 



Responsibility 



ObjectWes provide direction for determining re- 
source/requirements (personnel, materials, time, 
spa^cSj for curricular programs. 



^6. Objectives provide a basis for the assignment of 
responsibility and accountability among the Staff, 
and promote awareness of the types of responsibil- 
ities for which their work will be evaluated. 
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FORMS CONTROL OOO-XXX-2003 



EDUCORPS Response Fortn 



Procedures: 

Kr Remove the pages in which Volvap describes the scene 
at Science Academy of Planit (pp. 19-20). 

2. List the apparent errors made by the principal in the 
space below. Remember you are acting as a consultant. 
Your list should be such that its reader would benefit. 

3. Using the list of benefits of the goal refinement process 
(remove if you wish) select the numbers that, would most 
appropriately Illustrate how each error might have been 
avoided had the goal refinement process been applied. 
Record the numbers of the benefit(s) in the right hand* 
column below. 

4. When you have finished, proceed to the next page and 
compare your work with the feedback. 



SCIENCE ACADEMY OF PLANIT 



Errors 


Benefit Number (s) 




\ 
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Suggested Responses 
EDUCORPS Response Form 

Please check your analysis of the SAP's problems with the chart below. 
The list and the accompanying numbers are representative. They are not nec- 
essarily exhaustive and your choices, if different, may be equally valid. If 
ydu have a question or major disagreement, pfease inform the coordinator, 

I ' 

SCIENCE ACADEMY OF PLANIT 



Errors 


Benefit Number(s) 


1. There was no evidence that objectives 
were derived from Science Academy goals 
or even that there were goals. 


1 


2. The principal initiated a curricular 
project without using go^ls as a focus 
upon which to base change. 


3 


✓ 

3. There is no evidence that 654 objectives 
were needed. A framework for the process 
of refinement is needed 


8 


4. The principal was the sole source of the 
goal refinement process; no inyolvement of 
staff, students, nor parents. Staff was 
upset over the lack of relationship between 
the objectlvej^chosen and the existing cur- 
ricular programs. Parents-students were 
either upset or confused. 


4, 9, 10 



• 
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Below are two additional descriptions of Plantian schools Jn 
difficulty. Please proceed as fellows: 

• Read through the descriptions. 

• Using the list of benefits, analyze the Planitian 

schools for apparent errors. . ^ ' . 

• List the errors and the appropriate benefit 
number(s) in the response form that follows. 

• Upon completion, compare your work with the suggested 
responses that follow. 



Persimmon Peak General School 



Miss Ima Pertchart, the new principal of Persimmon Peak General School,- 
feels that the school's rather traditional pedagogical approaches could 
stand a few embellishments. She was visited by an interplanetary educa- 
tional salesman arid became very enthusiastic about the company's leading 
educational program.' This program was designed to, motivate and involve 
students through the use of learning games. 

Miss Pertchart received financial assistance through a subtitle grant 
from the Galactic Activities Fund to purchase a number of these games 
for the school. The children were immediately enthusiastic, but the-^ 
teachers were dismayed over the increased noise and commotion when the 
games were in use. They complained that they were losing control over 
their classes. 

The GAF subtitle grant requires that there be an evaluation of the pro- 
gram after an appropriate period of time. It is clear that the children 
genuinely enjoy the games, participate enthusiastically, and want the 
program continued. However, it seems iflipossible to figure out what they 
are learning. Miss Pertchart is wondering whether the new program was 
worth the trouble. 

The inability to document student learning progress, combined with a 
number of complaints from teachers, parents, and custodians, seems sure 
to doom this type of experimentation unless a different approach is 
.devised. What are your suggestions? 

t 
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General Academy of Plan it 



A certain amount of dissension has also been detected at the General 
Academy of Planit. In an attempt tb establish accountability, Principal 
B. D. fined Insisted that all teachers evaluate their programs. His di- 
rective stated that the evaluation should be in terms of student learning, 
but he left the design particulars up to the teachers. Unfortunately, the 
teachers complained that they did not know wh^t or how to evaluate. Many 
listed reasons why^helr progran^ were not even amenable to {evaluation. 
They argued that every teacher /ias his own particular method of teaching and 
every student has a different wiiy of learning. Therefore, a wide variety ' 
of learning experiences was be/yng Implemented in each class and It would be 
Impossible tb evaluate aV]_ th^ learning outcomes of the programs* ' 

The teachers also stated that a number of programs were in an experimental 
stage; no one was clear what their final forms would be and It would be ab- 
surd to evaluate them at thl^ stage. They also complained that th6re were 
insufficient materials and equipment to support the programs. Therefore 
they felt It would be unfair to evaluate the programs until the situation 
was remedied. / 

All evaluation, attempts, thus ^^"^ ^^^^ failed. Perhaps these criticisms are 
justified and we should |not press the Issue. What are your suggestions? 



/ 
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PERSIMMON PEAK GENERAL SCHOOL 




GENERAL ACADEMY OF PLAN IT 




ERIC 
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SUGGESTEP RESPONSES 

PERSIMMON PEAK GENERAL SCHOOL 



Errors 


Benefit Number(s) 


1. 


An innovation was selected without attention to 
determining the type of learning environment 
preferred by staff. The impact on staff and 
Students should be considered tirst. UDjectives 
provide direction for designing learning envir- 
onment. 


5, 7, 9 


2. 


The principal engaged in experimentation with- 
out giving attention to hoped for student 
learning. 


6 


3. 


No evidence of planning for evaluation. Either 
the school did not know what to evaluate or the 
program did not lend itself to evaluation. 


11, 13. 14 


4. 


Staff was not involved in selection of curric- 
ular materials. 


9 


GENERAL ACADEMY OF PLANIT 


Errors 


Benefit Number (s) 


1. 


The principal insisted on evaluation without 
prior planning or having the necessary tools. 


11, 13 


2. 


The teachers' descriptions of the wide variety 
of methods, learning experiences, and outcomes 
suggests that the staff may not know about or 
at least agree on basic objectives of the 
school program. 


5, 10 


3. 


Experimental programs should be based on some 
notion of their purpose and thus provide the 
capability of being evaluated. 


6 


4. 


Inadequate materials and equipment contribute 
to a condition that can be recognized and 
considered prior to implementation. 


15, 16 
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Self-Test 

This Self-Test is a way of assuring that you understand what the goal 
refinement process is and what it is not. 

/Vfter completing Park I, examining the Suggested Responses, and. having 
the discussion, complete Part II. 

Part I 

The statements below describe some aspects of the gdal refinement 
process. Some of them are generally true of it and othejrs are partly inaccu- 
rate or misleading . Place a (f) beside the statement ydu feel is generally 
true. Place an (W) beside each inisleading statement. 

For those that yotf^believe to be misleading, explain why in the spaces 
provided. When you have^anSwered the questions, examine -ffie Suggested Re- 
sponses. The coordinator?. will Tead a final brief discusston on this module. 

The goal refinement process: ^ 

^1. Involves the refinement of goals into objectives to the pqint 

where they are useful for making curritular decisions. 



. 2. Should be accomplished by the professional staf 



/ 
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3. Is a way of insuring proper answers to educational problems. 



Provides direction for selecting and^or designing learning experiences 

« 











* 




Is a linear, one- time. process. 



6. Is useful for coordinating the efforts of many individuals who must 
play a role in selecting curriculum, i 



Results in a complete listing of possible student behaviors. 



Is usefiTl in promoting communication among staff and clients 
about relevance and feasibility of inst.^uctional objectives. 



Helps to prov^d6 the means for measuring accountability 
of schools to the community. 



Elimirwtes value choices. 
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11. Requires a specified number of small, discrete steps from goals 
to usab'^e objectives. 





12. Provides a basis upo hich evaluation of selected 
instructional program: can be planned. 
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Self-Test Suggested Responses 



Part I 



2. Misleading because although professional staff should direct the process 
all persons— or representatives of .arge groups— who are concerned with 
the school should be Involved. 

3. Misleading because the process Is only an aid, not an Insurance. Proper 
answers Jepend on the quality of decisions at each step of the process. 

4. T 

5. ^Misleading because the process requires .continuous evaluation and modlfi 

cation of goals and objectives based on experiences, new inputs and re- 
actions from Involved persons, feedback and rethinking are essenttal 
ingredients of the goal refinement process. 

6. T 

% 

7. Misleading: the process provides at best a sample of possible student 
learnings which suggest that the goals are being met. 

8. T 

9. T • 

10. Misleading because the process requires value choices at every decision 
point. The process provides a framework in which to evaluate and make 
practical decisions. 

11. Misleading: the number of steps will vary among goals and will depend 
primarily on the specification level that refiners want and the nature 
of the goal . 

12. T 
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Part II 



Below is a narrative de^ription of a "planned" instruction episode. 
Numerous problems developed as a result of the principaTs action. Following 
the narjrative is a listing of excerpts taken from the description. Each ex- 
cerpt/may be viewed as a system of neglect concerning a well -executed goal 
re/inement process,* Your task will be to write a brief diagnosis concerning 
i specific benefit or characteristic of the goal refinement pro'cess that 
might have prevented her problems. First rea'd the narrative description, then 
follow the instructions provided. 

The Earth Day Program at East College had been truly . 
exciting and as she headed home Mifes Ann Jhrope began 
wondering what she could do for Echo Elementary School. 
Since no other staff member had attended, it was up to 
her alone, as principal, to ensure that the message she 
had learned at the program was not lost. ^ She was so 
immersed in chought while returning to school that she 
took a wrong turn and found herself in an old wood lot 
not far from school . 

It. suddenly occurred to her that this would be a perfect 
place for a study area. Calling forth the lecture she 
had just heard as well as her high school biology, she 
began by listing all the possible behavioral objectives 
that seemed to spring from the natural setting- (she had ^ 
* recently compU^ted a course setting forth the benefits 

* of detailed behavioral objectives). 

When her list reached 350. higlily specific behavioral ,ob- 
jectives, she felt that this would surely serve as.^ a 
sufficient guide for her teachers. That weekend she 
m-imeographed t^ie list and wrote a' "subtle" suggestion 
that all teachers take part in a one day field trip to 
fulfill the education code requirements (which she had 
just learned existed from the Earth Day lecture).- 

Harboring some resentment .because of other important 
lesson DlanSi but recognizing the "suggestion" for what 
it was, all the teachers took their classes to the wood 
lot on the first sunny day. The air was soon filled with 



*6oal Refinement is the process of breaking down very general, long- 
range, educational aspirations into increasingly specific statements of 
intended student outcomes. 
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the crunching of eager feet and the shouts to get 
into line. By noon, all the'natural creatures had 
either long since fled or had been well trampled. 
The children were then returned to school to spend 
the afternoon writing about their experiences. 

days later, Miss Thrope was greeted by a small, 
buK^ry angry, group of parent*. From, the heated 
discu^S^QQMiss Thrope quickly learned that many of 
the childreTl^had developed reactions frpm poison oak, 
a few had told their parents about their "morning 
off," two children had actually strayed home during 
the morning, three mothers were upset over the lack 
of supervision afforded their children while wander- 
ing around in the woods, and the owner of the proper- 
ty adjacent to the wood lot complained that his camel ia 
bushes had bpen trampled. It was obvious to Miss Thrope 
that the parents had misunderstood the purpose of the 
excursion. To make matters worse, she discovered that 
she was incapable of clearly explaining her purpose 
to the angr^ parents. 

Somewhat shaken by her experience. Miss Thrope hur- 
riedly began preparing an explanation of the trip for 
the Superintendent. She felt that a very positive 
evaluation would probably vindicate her. An urgent^ 
plea was thus put to all the teachers who had parti- 
cipated for an evaluation of the field trip. 

.While diplomatically positive, the teachers' written 
evaluations gave little of substance to justify the 
event. Further, the written evaluations were extremely 
difficult to analyze and report. In fact, it was dif- 
ficult to, ascertain ♦that the teachers had actually been 
to the samiB^ place or had participated in the same acti- 
vicy. A cteck of the students was even less productive, 
as they g^erally viewed the field trip as a long recess. 

Miss Thrope wondered where she had erred. What should she 
have done to prevent all of the problems from developing? 
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Read the list of excerpts (symptoms of neglect) below. Beside each, 
write a brief diagnosis concerning at least one benefit or characteristic 
of the Goal Refinement Process that might have prevented her problems. An 
example is provided to help you get started. 

Example 



Excerpt 


Diagnosis 


"Since no other staff member had 
attended, it was up to her 
alone... to ensure that the 
message. . .was not lost." 


b^.e proceeded on her own^ thus 
ignoring the benefits that accrue 
through staff participation. 

1 






^ F (cerpt 


Diagnosis 


1. "...she began by listing all 
the possible behavioral 
objectives that seemed to 
spring from the natural 
setting." 




2. "When her list reached 350 
highly specific behavioral 
objectives, she felt that 
this would surely serve as 
a sufficient guide for her 
teachers." 


■4 

% 

\ 
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Excerpts 

"...she mimeographed the list 
and wrote 'subtle* sugges- 
tion that all teachers take 
part. . .". 



4. "...shouts to get into line." 
"...a few had told their parents 
about their morning off." 
"..:two children had actually 



strayed home. . .". 



Diagnosis 





"...the parents had misunderstood 
the purpose of the excursion." 
"...slje was incapable of clearly 



explaining her purpose to the 



angry parents." 
"...Miss Thrope hurriedly began 
preparing an explanation of the 
trip for the Superintendent." 



® 
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^ ^ Excerpts 
6. "An urgent plea was thus put 



Diagnosis 



to all teachers for an evalu- 
ation of the field trip." 




7. "...the teachers' written 
evaluations gave little of 
substance to justify the 
event." 

• 




8. "...it was difficult to ascer- 
tain that the teachers had... 
participated in the same activ- 
' ity." _ 
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Part II 

Suggested Responses 



Excerpts 


Diagnosis 


1. "...she began by listing all 


• 


oBjeatives should be derived fvom 


the possible behavioral 
• 




goalsy not the '^natural aetting.'^ 


objectives that seemed to 


• 


A learning environment might promote 


spring from the natural 




the development of some objeotioesy 


cpttina " 




but this is not the natural flow , 






of events. 




• 


Trivial objectives might he the 






rule rather than the exception vf 






the learning environment is th^ 






primary basis used. ^• 


2. "When her list reached 350 


• 


A list of objective.: i^hould cerve 


highly specific behavioral 




as a guide • Exnau^tive listing of 


objectives, she felt that 




objectives is impossible ^ and oould 


this would surely serve as 




be unnecessary were it pocsible. 








a sufficient guide for her 


• 


TJie list should be manageahU and 


teachers." 




representative. 


t 


• 


Staff memhers should Jiave partini^ 






pated in the proaecc^ 'Ufiirfularly 






since ' they are responsvlble for fa- 


/ 




cilitating attainment of oi^Jeotives." 
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Excerms 


Diagnosis 


3. "...she mimeoqraohcsd the list 
and wrote a ' subtle *\sugges- 
tion that all teachers^take • 


f Involvement of staff membere at 

\ 

the planning stage helps enouve 
a commitment when their coopera- 
tion is required* 


4. "...shouts to cjet into line 

".,.a few had told their parents 
about their morning off." 
"...two children had actually 
strayed home...". 


• Students were not involved with 
planning the activity nor were 
they informed of the purpose. 

{ 


5. "...the parents had misunderstood 
j the purpose of the excursion." 
"...she was incapable of clearly 
• explainThg tier purpose to the 
angry parents." 

" . • .Miss Thrope hurriedly began 
preparing an explanation of the 
trip for the Superintendent." 


• Cormunication of purpose is a 
primary benefit of a process of 
obtaining objectives. All inter^ 
ested parties should have been 
inforvted. 


( 
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Excerpts 

— \ ! y — 


' Diagnosis 


0 

6. "An urgent plea v?as thus put 
to all teachers for an evalu- 
ation of the fielVtrip/^ L... 


• Vrg^m^y muld not be necessary 
if Tpr(!)^0iu§^9 )fpT .^valuation had 
been esiabXp^hed pHov to imple- 
fh^Htn'tion , ^ 

t Awa^ene$3 of goals and objectives 
by ^taff would help them plan 
evaluation. 


7. "...the teachers' written evalu- 
ations gave little of substance 
to justify the events" 

■< 

\ - 


t Objectives (if communicated, un^ 
del^toody and agreet to) provide 
the basis for the development of 

* liably assess learner outcomes 
and permit schools to make needed 
changes. 


8^ "...it was difficult to ascer- 
tain that the teachers had... 
participated in the same 
activity." 

/ • , 


§ Objectives provide teachers and 
students with common information 
for the design of learning ^jc-. 
periences . Apparently ^ teachers 
were not aware of the intent nor 
the desired outcomes. 

to 
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' Introduction 

In Module One you becanne familiar with the process of refining goals 
into more specific, short-range objectives that provide better guidance for 
curricular decision making. You arranged the objective cards in the following 
descending order: goal, indicators, related curricular objectives. You will 
still be working with the same three levels of refinement in this module. 
This does not mean that three is a magic number. Some planners, for example, 
use several levels before reaching curricular objectives. They start with -. 
the goal, then indicators, policy objectives, program objectives, and then 
curricular objectives. 

You have also become acquainted with the process of judging the adequacy 
of objectives by screening them through an established set of criteria (Unre- 
lated to Goal, Unrealistic, Too Specific). In this module you wilT again de- 
termine the adequacy of curricular objectives by screening them through a 
different set of criteria: 

Guidance 

Relevance 

Feasibility 

You will be required to revise most of the inadequate objectives so that th6y 
meet these criteria. 

Curricular objectives are still fairly general statements of intended 
student behavior. They are specific enough to orovide guidance for selecting 
or developing curricula, but they are too general to be used by individual 
teachers in guiding and evaluating day-to-day classroom activities. Curri- 
cular objectives are generally devised at the district level and are used by 
curricular specialists, department heads, teachers, and others who are involved 
in planning curricular programs. 
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Module Two 
SCREENING OBJECTIVES " 

By the time you have completed Module Tw(f you should 
be able to: \ 

' 1. List and define three criteria that ar^ useful 
in determining the adequacy of curricula?\ob- 
jectives, thesfe being: \ 

• Guidance ' 

• Relevance 

• Feasibility 

2. Judge whether curri<;ular objectives meet all 
^ threiB of the above criteria, given propeii^in- 

formatfpn to make such judgments. 

3. Explain why the curricular objectives you judge 
to be inadequate fail to meet one or more o'f 
the criteria listed above. 
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PROCEDURES 

You will be working In teams to determine the adequacy of curricular 
objectives. After studying explanations t)f\the three criteria, your team 
must read each objective and decide whether It provides guidance. Is rele- 
vant, and Is feasible. On the basis of these decisions the team must then 
accept the objective, or explain why the objective should be rejected or 
revised. A decision to reject Is usually based on a determination that 
the objective Is Irrelevant and/or requires so much revision that starting 
over With a new objective would be easier. 

/ 

• FORM INTO TEAMS OF FROM THREE TO FIVE PARTICIPANTS. 

• READ THE FOLLOWING PAGES ON CRITERIA FOR SCREENING 
OBJECTIVES AND READ THl QUESTION GUIDELINES. 

• READ THE INSTRUCTIONS. 

• DO THE PRACTICE EXERCISE INDIVIDUALLY OR WITH YOUR 
TEAM. 
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Crite r ia for Screening Curricular Objectives 



GUIDANCE 

Objectives * •st guide or, provide direction to users. They rrust be clearly 
written at a p1 of specificity that is appropriate for their intended use 

Clarity is achieved if the writer 's intent is plainly and uniformly under- 
stood by the users of the objectives. Increased specificity is achieved a< 
the focus proceeds from general goals to more specific levels relating to 
academic probleoi ^'^eas, to still more specific levels relating to curricular 
selection an^ .'a^-^room application. Increasing the specificity of an objec 
tive permits ..^er clarity. The absence of clarity at any one level may 
result in >^idely varying interpretations . 



Question Guidelines 

Use the following questions in determining whether objectives meet the 
Guidance criterion. ^ ^ 




Does the objective clearly indicate the desired student behavior? 



• Does the objective indicate what the student is 
to be able to do (e.g., recall ^ identify, solve, 
compare, interpret, invent) in such*a way that 
misinterpretation by users is minimized? 

Does the objective indicate the curricular area in which tne behavior 
is to occur? 

• Can planners assign. responsibility and account- 
ability for the objective to specialists within 
a curridular*stityject area, or to several if com- 
mon responsibilities are apparent? 

Can you measure the attainment of this objective? 

Is the pecification sufficient for selecting curricular materials 
and/or designing learning experiences that will contribute to the 
attainment of the objective? 
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RELEVANCE 



A, relevant objective is meaningful to the learner, related to the educational 
goal from which it is derived, and desirable -in terms of the present and fut- 
ure expectations of the school and its related "groups. To be relevant is not 
simply to embrace changing attitudes for the sake of changed—it is to provide 
a responsive ear to new and divergent interests and be willing to formulate 
and revise objectives continually to meet thechanging needs of the education- 
al milieu. This calls for constant reassessment of learning assumptions as 
well as of the changing attitudes and needs of students, parents, scholars, 
other school -related groups, and the general public. 



Qu estion Guidelines 

Use the following questions in determining whether objectives meet tha 
Relevance criterion. 

Does the objective satisfy the present and future needs of the learner? 

• Does the objective specify a behavior that will be useful to 
the learner immediately and after he is no longer in school? 

• Will attainment of the object- ye assist the student in becoming 
an effective per-^on in his society anc culture? 

• Is it possible that attainment of the objective will have any 
ill-ef'ects on the learner? 

Will the achievement of the objective lead toward the attainment of the 
long-range goa^ ^rom which the objective is derived? 

• Does the objective relate to the goal from which it is derived? 

• Will accomplishment of the objective assist the student in 
achieving the goal ? 

Does the objective y-eflect what students^ parents, citizens, and educators 
consider to be a desirable educational aspiration? ~~ 



% Is this an objective that students w^*n consider important to them? 

• Ail! parents anc citizens in the school community react positively 
toward student attainment of this objective? 

• Do Pducat^ona"' soecia"' ^sts and subject matter experts generally 
agree that th:s is a worthwhile objective? 

, • Do teachers and other -^lembers of the school staff consic^er this a 
des^i^able object^'ve? 

• Will achi^ven^ent of the objective have any ill-effects on the per- 
sonalities o^' those ^'^vo'ved, and on society as a whole? 
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FEASIBILITY 



A feasibly objective is, one that has a good probability of being achieved. 
Planners need to prevent their projects from being mere guesswork by basing 
their decisions on data from past experience. However, innovative sugges- 
tions should not be discounted simply because they have not been tried be- 
fore. Previous student and staff performance records, evidence of Reactions, 
the experiences of your own and other schools in attempting to achieve, simi- 
lar objectives, all should be considered when weighing innovativ;e techniques 
and ideas to achieve a giJided ? vital learning process. 

\ 

If the objective has a good prooability of being achieved, it is important 
to consider how practical and realistic it is ti work toward its accomplish- 
ment. Planner^' must appraise the potential benefits of the objective in 
light of physical and resource factors and possible consequences. 



Use the following questions in determining whether objectives meet the 
Feasibility criterion. 

Does the objective have a good probability of being achieved? 



Is the objective realistically consistent with student and 
Staff, abilities? 

Is enough known about the type of learning implied to 
ensure a chance of its accomplishment? 

Has successful attainment of this or similar objectives ^ 
occurred in other schools? 



Question Guidelines 



Have attempts to achieve this or similar objectives 
failed Hn other schools; and if so, why? 



Is the 



achievement df this objective practical in view of organizational 



capaci 



ies, limits and constraints? 



Is the potential benefit of achieving the objective 
worth the foreseeable costs for oersonnel , material 
and resources? 




If the objective devia^s from oresent practices • is 
it desirable in light of' foreseeable consequences of 
change and reorganization^ithin the institution? 
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Should the objective have foreseeable social impact; is it desirable in 
light of the possible consequences for the institutionT 

• Does the objective deviate from existing purposes of the 
institutioji? If so, is it desirable in terms of the amount 
and kind of reorganization that may have to be undertaken? 

• Does the objective conflict with the values and beliefs of 
the community, students, staff, or special interest groups? 
If so, is it desirable in view of the strategies that may 
have to be implemented to meet and refute criticism? 
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Background Information 

HORACE MANN UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 

The following information should help you in determining 
the feasibility and relevance of the objectives of the 
hypothetical school district we are using in this module. 
You may not find the information as complete as you would 
like. However, in real life it is difficult to obtain 
all the data one would like for making accurate decisions 
In many cases, decisions must be based on judgment and 
common sense. 

READ THE GOAL STATEMENT AND 
INFORMATION BITS NOW AND RE- 
FER TO THEM WHEN NECESSARY 
DURING THE ACTIVITY, 
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The Goal Statement 

You will be screening curricular objectives that relate to this educa- 
tional goal: 

All schools in the Horace Mann Unified School 
District should work toward helping each child 
develop the power to think constructively and 
critically., to solve problems, tc reason inde- 
pendently, and to accept responsibility for 
self-evaluation and continuing self-instruction. 

This and other goals were developed by members of the community, the Board of 
Education, and representatives from the Horace Mann District staff. The goal 
was refined into eight goal indicators by the same committee. 

District staff members devised many curricular objectives for each indi- 
cator. You will be working with a few samples of their curricular objectives. 
Remember, curricular objectives are further refinements of the goal and its 
indicators. They must relate to the goal and the indicators, and they should 
be more specific than either. They are not as long-range as the goal or the 
indicators (i.e., they contain some time constraint such as "by the end of the 
eighth grade," "by the end of the course"). They are more specific about in- 
tended student behavior and they indicate the curricular'area in which the be- 
havior is to occur. 
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Information Bits 



1. The district has an average dally attendance of 16,250 students. 

2. The mean Intelligence of the school population Is slightly above 
average. 

i 

3. The district Is located in an Inland state. 

4. The district Is working toward the Implementation of a Program 
Planning and Budgeting System. At this time, however, there Is 
no available data concerning actual cost by currlcular program. 

5. Segments of the student population of the district seek to Im- 
prove and update course offerings. 

6. The district Board of Trustees supports the concept of appropriate 
Involvement of students In decision making. 

« 

7. Each school is equipped with a library that meets American Library 
Association standards. 

8. There are some beginnings of community discord over financial 
costs of education. 

9. Teachers In the district have been encouraged to allow their 
students greater Initiative In planning their educational programs. 

10. Teacher-student conferences -are scheduled three times annually for 
the purpose of reaching an agreement over evaluation of student 
progress. 

11. The school budget precludes new building programs, the purchase of 
expensive equipment, or extensive student field trips paid for by 
the district. 

12. There are three high schools, five junior high schools, and eighteen 
elementary schools In the district. ^ 

13. Sixty percent of the high school graduates enter college. 

14. Major sources of Income for the community come form4)us1ne^ses, an 

automobile assembly plant, and a large research and development center. 

\^ , 

15. There are two junior colleges and a private four-year liberal arts 
college in the area. 
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Instructions 



By now you should be in a team of at least three participants. Start 
ing with the practice exercise, you should begin screening the curricular 
objectives as follows: 

1. Read each indicator and the curricular objective. (The 
indicators are stated in order to help determine the re- 
levance of each objective. Screen ONLY the curricular 
objectives.) 

2. Refer to the Qyestion Guidelines and decide as a team 
whether each ob^ect^ve meets the three criteria. 

3. Record your team's decisions on your own Worksheets by 
checking the appropriate squares. 

NOTE : SOME OBJECTIVES MAY FAIL TO MEET , 
MORE THAN ONE CRITERION. IN THIS 
CASE, MORE THAN ONE CRITERION 
SQUARE SHOULD BE CHECKED. 

4. If your team decides that an objective meets all criteria, 
based upon the Goal Statement and Information Bits, check 
"Keep as is" and proceed to the next objective. 

5. If your team decides that an objective is irrelevant and/or 
requires too much revision, check ''Reject'* and mark the squares 
representing the criteria the objective fails to meet. 

6. In the space provided, explain in detail exactly why the 
team feels the objective fails»to meet the criteria marked. 
(You should keep notes on your own forms for future referenced 

7. If you decide as a team that an objective is inadequate but 
can be revised, check "Revise" and mark the squares represent- 
ing the criteria the objective fails to meet. <» 

8. In the space provided, explain in detail exactly why the obr 
jective fails to meet the criteria marked. Your explanations 
should be written in such a way that a curricular objective 
writer could revise the objectives to meet the criteria. Re- 
member, your team's efforts should communicate your team's 
intent. 

NOTE: MOST OF THE OBJECTIVES ARE REVISABLE. 
REVIEW ALL REJECTED OR ACCEPTED OB- 
JECTIVES CAREFULLY. 
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9. Team discussion is encouraged. 

10. When you have completed the eight worksheets, compare 
your team's judgments with the suggested responses 
that follow them. Please do not refer to the sug- 
gested resp^onses before you have completed the set. 



On the following page Is a practice worksheet. Begin screening the 
sample curricular objective and filling out the form individually or with 
your team. When ypu have completed the practice worksheet, turn to the 
feedback on the next page to see if you did the exercise correctly. If 
you have any questions, ask your coordinator. When ybu and your teammates 
are sure you know how to perform the activity, turn to Worksheet #1 and 
begin. 



Practice Exercise 
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Practice Exercise 



INDICATOR: Students will become intellectual'^y curious and demonstrate 
a desire and capability to learn independently. 



I * SAMPLE CURRICULAR OBJECTIVE 

I 

I By the end of the first four weeks of school, 
; eighth grade students will be able to develop 
\ individual plans that specify learning objec- 
I tives, estimated time for study, and kinds of 
I evidence that will be used to indicate accom- 
plishment of the objectives. 



eep as is 



D Revi 



se 



□ Reject 



□ Insufficient 

guidance 

□ Irrelevant 

□ Infeasible 



□ Insufficient 

guidance 

□ Irrelevant 

□ InfeasibTe 



Explain your team's reasoning here when necessary : 
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Suggested Response 
Pra6tl.ce Exercise 



INDICATOR: Students r^ll becoime Intellectually curious and demonstrate 
a desire and capability to learn Independently. 



SAMPLE CURRICULAR OBJECTIVE 



By the end of the first four weeks of school, 
eighth grade students will be able to develop 
Individual plans that specify learning objec* 
tlvest estimated tlini for study, and kinds of 
evidence that Will be used to Indicate accom* 
pllshment of the objectives. 



O Keep as Is 



[X] Revise 

B Insufficient 

guidance 
□ Irrelevant 
S] Infeaslble 



□ Reject 

□ Insufficient 

guidance 

□ Irrelevant 

□ Infeasfble 



Explain your team's reasoning here when necessary ; 

Guidance: It doea not 4^ fine the ourricmlar area in which the 
behavior ie to occur ^ and it could be more specific 
ae to the time span of the individual plane. 

Feasibility: It would probably \ be in feasible to expect students 
to develop such a\plan after only four weeks of 
school. Furthermore^ the assistance of teachers 
would probably hp necessary for many students. 
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SCREENING OBJECTIVES- 



WORKSHEETS 




• Decide on the adequacy of the CURRICULAR OBJECTIVES, 
t Mark your team's decision in the appropriate squares. 

• If you decide the objective should be rejected or 
revised, clearly explain your reasoning on the space 
provided on the worksheet. 
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WORKSHEET #1 



INDICATOR: Students will become skillful in locating reference 
materials, securing needed information, and evaluating the in- 
formation for its accuracy and appropriateness- 



SAMPLE CURRICULAR OBJECTIVE 

By graduation, eighth grade students will be able 
to demonstrate proficiency in using a variety of 
reference sources (maps, encyclopedias, almanacs, 
card catalogs) to locate needed Information for 
writing social studies reports. 



EH Keep as is 



□ Revise 



□ Insufficient 

guidance 

□ Irrelevant 

□ Infeasible 



D Reject 



□ Insufficient 

guidance 

□ Irrelevant 

□ Infeasible 



Explain your team's reasoning here when necessary : 



1 
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WORKSHEET #> 



INDICATOR: Students will become skillful in locating reference 
matertals, securing needed information, and evaluating the inr 
formation for its accuracy and appropriateness. * 



SAMPLE CURRICULAR OBjStIVE 

By graduation, eighth grade students will 
achieve an understanding of the Dewey decimal 
system so they can, locate reference materials 
in a library. 



n Keep as is □ Revise □ Reject 

□ Insufficient □ Insufficient 

guidance guidance 

□ Irrelevant □ Irrelevant 

□ Infeasible Dlnfeasible 



Explain your team's reasoning here when necessary : 
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WORKSHEET # 



INDICATOR: Students will become intellectually curious and demon- 
strate a desire and capability to learn independently. 



SAMPLE CURRICULAR OBJECTIVE 

By gr^duatiort, eighth grade students will be 
willing to assume responsibility for. student 
government activities and actively participate 
in student affairs, elections, .c. 



□ Keep as is nRelise - □ Reject 

• □ insufficient □ Insufficient 
guidance guidance 

□ Irrelevant □ Irrelevant 

□ Infeasible □ Infeasible 



Explair your team's reasoning here when necessary : 



GO 
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WORKSHEET #4 



INDICATOR: Students will be able to analyze, intei^pret, and 
evaluate experimental results, observations, reading selections 
and other sources of information to arrive at generalizations 
and conclusions. 



SAMPLE CURRICULAR OBJECTIVE 



Given recently drawni conclusions concerning 
ecological imbalance!, eighth grade students, 
by graduation, will ^e able to collect and 
analyze various oce^ri specimens in order to 
support or challeng^ the conclusions. . 



.J 



□ Keep 



as IS 



/ 



Revise 

□ Insufficient 

guidance 

□ Irrelevant 

□ Infeasible 



□ Reject 

' □ Insufficient 
guidance 

□ Irrelevant 

□ Infeasible . 



Ex plain your te am' s reasoning here when necessary : 



0 



WORKSHEET #5 



INDICATOR: Students will be able to distinguish between rele- 
vant and irrelevant information and between statements of fact 
and value- laden opinions. 



SA MPLE CURRICULAR OBJECTIVE 

By graduation, eighth g^ade students will be able 
to distinguish relevant from Irrelevant information 
when screening the school district's annual budgetary 
report for data that supports or challenges the cost 
effectiveness of the drug abuse program. 



□ Keep as is 



Q Revise 

□ Insufficient 

guidance 

□ Irrelevant 

□ Infeasible 



□ Reject 

□ Insufficient 

guidance 

□ Irrelevant 

□ Infeasible 



Explain your team's r e asoning here when necessary : 
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WORKSHE^ #6 



INDICATOR: Students will bec(irne skillful in locating reference 
materials, securing needed ififormation, and evaluating the in- 
formation for its accuracy and appropriateness. 



I SAMPLE CURR I CULAR OBJECTIVE 

I By graduatipn from eighth grade, students will 

' be able to collect and evaluate informajtiwi " 

1^ about problems felt to be appropjonet g:^ 




□ Keep as is 



□ Revise 



□ Reject 



□ Irrelevant 

□ Infeasible 



□ Insufficient 
guidance 



□ Insufficient 
guidance 



□ Irrelevant 

□ Infeasible 



\ 

Explain your team's reasoning here when necessary : 



WORKSHEET #7 



INDICATOR: Students will recognize the importance of continual 
learning and self-»evaTuation. 



SAMPLE CURRICULAR OBJECTIVE 

. By graduation, eighth grade students will be able 
j to assess their own educational progress, the 
I degree of satisfaction with their past efforts, 
j and will have a fairly accurate picture of their 
I academic strengths and weaknesses'. 



□ Keep as is D Revise [^Reject 



□ Insufficifent 
guidance 



□ Insufficient 
guidance 



□ Irrelevant 

□ Infeasible 



□ Irrelevant 

□ Infeasible 



Explain your team's reasoning here when necessary : 
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WORKSHEET #8 



INDICATOR: Students will be able to recognize a problem objec- 
tively and define it clearly, using a rational, logical approach. 



SAMPLE CURRICULAR OBJECTIVE 

Given information concerning student grievances, 
students graduating from eighth grade social 
studies will be capable of defining the apparent 
problem(s), avoiding the cormion error of stating 
causes or recommended solutions as being the 
problem itself. 



CDKeep as is H] Revise [^Reject 

□ Insufficient □ Insufficient 

guidance guidance 

□ Irrelevant □ Irrelevant 

□ Infeasible □ Infeasible 



Explain your team's reasoning h e re when necessary : 





SCREENING OBJECTIVES 
SUGGESTED RESPONSES FOR WORKSHEETS 

0 Compare your team's answers with those suggested 
by the developers. These' responses are only 
suggested alternatives. If your judgments and 
explanations are different, they may still be 
very appropriate. 

• If large discrepancies exist, discuss the issue 
with the coordinator. 
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SUGGESTED RESPONSE 



UORKSHEET II 



INDICATOR: Students will become skillful In locating reference 
materials* securing needed information, and evaluating the In- 
formation for Its accuracy and appropriateness. 



SAMPLE CURRICULAR OBJECTIVE 

By graduation, eighth grade students will be able 
to demonstrate proficiency In using a variety of 
reference sources (maps, encyclopedias, almanacs, 
card catalogs) to locate needed Information for 
writing social studies reports. 



(x]Keep as Is 



□Revise 

□ Insufficient 

guidance 

□ Irrelevant 
□ Infeaslble 



□Reject 

□Insufficient 

guidance 
□Irrelevant 
□Infeaslble 



Explain your team's reasoning here when necessary : 
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SUGGESTED RESPONSE 
WORKSHEET #2 



INDICATOR: Students will become skillful in locating reference 
materials, securing needed information, and evaluating the In- 
formation for its accuracy and appropriateness. 



- SAMPLE CURRICULAR OBJECTIVE 

By graduation, eighth grade students will 
achieve an understanding of the Dewey decimal 
system so they can locate reference materials 
in a library. 



QKeep as is 



□ Revise 

□ Insufficient 

guidance 

□ Irrelevant 

□ Infeasible 



[X] Reject 

B Insufficient 

guidance 
13 Irrelevant 
la Infeasible 



Explain your team's reasoning here when necessary : 

Thie objective fails to meet ccny of the three priteria. Guidance: 
It provides little guidance aa to the curricular area in which the 
behavior is to occur. (Should the schools develop a library science 
program y or can the skills be taught in the Social Science or English 
program?) The intended behavior is not very clear either* Plmmers 
may have several different opinions about what is meant by ''an 
understanding • " 

Relevance: Will students need to understand the Dewey decimal 
system in order to become skillful in "locating reference materials 
in a library"? Would teachers ^ parents ^ educational specialists ^ 
subject matter experts^ and the learners consider this a worthwhile 
objective? Probably not. 

Feasibility: The benefit (should there be one) of teaching students 
the Dewey decimal system probably would not justify the costs for 
personnel^ material^ and resources, nor the time it would take to 
accomplish the task. 
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SUGGESTED RESPONSE 
WORKSHEET #3 



INDICATOR: Students will become Intellectually curious and demon- 
strate a desire and capability to learn indegendently. 



SAMRIE CURRICULAR OBJECTIVE 

By graduation, eighth grade students will be 
willing to assume responsibility for student 
government activities and actively participate 
In student affairs, elections, etc. 



QKeep as is 



QRevise 

□ Insufficient 

guidance 

□ Irrelevant 

□ Infeaslble 



(H Reject 

□Insufficient 

guidance 
^Irrelevant 
CInffeaslble 



\ Explain your team's reasoning here when necessary : 

This objective does not relate to the goal or any of the 
indicators. 

It probably should be rejected. 
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SUGGESTED RESPONSE 



WORKSHEET #4 



INDICATOR: Students will be able to analyze. Interpret, and 
evaluate experimental results, observations, reading selections 
and other sources of Information to arrive at generalizations 
and conclusions. 



SAMPLE CURRICULAR OBJECTIVE 

Given recently drawn conclusions concerning 
ecological Imbalance, eighth grade students, 
by graduation, will be able to collect and 
analyze various ocean specimens In order to 
support or challenge the conclusions. 



□ Keep as is 



|1] Revise 

□ Insufficient 

guidance 

□ Irrelevant 
Infeaslble 



□ Reject 

□ Insufficient 

guidance 

□ Irrelevant 

□ Infeaslble 



Explain your team's reasoning^ here when necessary : 

Feasibility : Since the school ie not located neca* an ocean and 
the budget does not allou for extensive field trips, it would 
be exoeaaively difficult for etudents to colleot vopioua ocean 
epeeirmna* 



SUGGESTED RESPONSE 
WORKSHEET #5 



INDICATOR: Students will be able to distinguish between rele- 
vant and irrelevant information and between statements of fact 
and value-laden opinions. 



r 

1 SAMPLE CURRICULAR OBJECTIVE 

» 

I By graduation, eighth grade students will be able 
; to distinguis h relevant from irrelevant information 
; when screening the school district's annual budgetary 
{ report for data that supports or challenges the cost 
i effectiveness of the drug abuse prog ram . 



QKeep as is 



(2 Revise 

□ Insufficient 

guidance 

□ Irrelevant 
Q Infeasible 



□ Reject 

□ Insufficient 

guidance 

□ Irrelevant 

□ Infeasible 



Explain your team'^ reasoning iaere when necessary : 

Feasibility: Most eighth grade students would haVe trouble de- 
ciphering the school district's budget report. It is conceivable 
that the budget report would not be accessible to students; and 
in this dase the budget does not contain program-by ^program cost- 
effectiveness data. This objective might also deserve rejection 
since most of it would need to be rewritten. 
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SUGGESTED RESPONSE 
WORKSHEET #6 



INDICATOR: Students will become skillful in locating reference 
materials, securing needed information, and evaluating the in- 
formation for its accuracy and appropriateness, 



I SAMPLL CURRICULAR OBJECTIVE 

By graduation from eighth grade, students will 
I be able to crollect and evaluate information 
i about prob/ems felt to be appropriate, 



□ Keep as is / (TjRevise 

' EJ Insufficient 

guidance 

□ Irrelevant 

□ Infeaslble 



□ Reject 

□ Insufficient 

guidance 

□ Irrelevant 

□ Infeaslble 



Explain your team's reasoning here when necessary : . 

Guidance: It does not specify the ourricular ^area in which the 
behavior is to occur ^ nor what kind of information is required, 
nor who will decide whether the problems are appropriate. It 
provides little guidance for devising learning experiences or 
evaluation tea^^niques * 
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SUGGESTED RESPONSE 
WORKSHEET #7 



INDICATOR: Students will recognize t(ie importance ojf continual 
learning and self-evaluation. 



SAMPLE CURRICULAR OBJECTIVE 



By graduation, eighth grade students wiU^ belable 
to assess their own educational proQj::eis, thJ 
degree of satisfaction with thevr>-p^t efforts, 
and wilt have a fairly accur^tepicture of th 
academic strengths and w$ 



sir 



cnesses . 



QKeep as is 



[xjRevdse 

Einsuffi cleat 
guidance/ 
CDlrrelevant 
□ Infeasible 



E xplain your team's reasoning here when necessary 



X- 

□ Reject y 

□ Insufficient 

guidance 

□ irrelevant 
□ Infeasible 



Guidance: It does not mention the aupviaular area in which the 
behavior ie to occur. (Will the students assess their prpgreaa 
in all courses, in the math course, in music?) Secondly, it does 
not specify how the students will demonstrate that they have aeseaaed 
their educational progress. Therefore, it does not provide much ' 
guidance for designing learning experiences or evaluation. 



I 

I 
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SUGGESTED RESPONSE 
WORKSHEET #8 



INDICATOR: Studpnts will be able to recognize a problem cbjec- 
tively and define it clearly, using a rational, logical approach 



SAMPLE CURRICULAR OBJECTIVE 



Given information concerning student grievances* 
students graduating from eighth grade social 
studies will be capable of defining the apparent 
problem{s), avoiding the common error of stating 
causes or recor-r.ended solutions as being the 
problem itself. 



[x]Keep as is □ Revise □ Reject 

□ Insufficient □ Insufficient 

guidance guidance 

□ Irrelevant □ Irrelevant 

□ Infeasible □ Infeasible 

Explain your team'^s^easonlng h? r t: when necessary : 



/ 
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Self-Test 



This test is designed to help you review the concepts presented to 
you in this module. You should spend only a short amount of time on the 
test. When you have completed it, turn to the suggested responses that 
follow. If you have made any errors, you should carefully review pages 
55 to 58 of Module Two in your noteb(/ok. When you have finished the 
self- test, you have completed Module Two. 

I. List and define three criteria that are useful in determining the 
adequacy of curricular objectives. 
1. 
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II. Of the followinq, check tfjose FOUR questions you would ask when deter- 
mining whether a curricular objective provides sufficient GUIDANCE. 

'1. Does the potential benefit of achieving the 

objective justify the amount of time it would 

take? \ 

2. Can you measure the attainment of this objective? 

3. Does the objective clearly indicate what the 

student is to do? 

4. Do educational specialists and subject matter 

experts consider this a worthwhile objective? 

5. Will the objective have any ill-effects on the 
learner? 

6. Is the specification sufficient for selecting 

curricular materials and designing learning 
experiences that will contribute to the attain- 
ment of the objective? 

7. Is the objective consistent with student abilities? 

8. Can planners assign responsibility and accounta- 
bility for the objective to a curricula^^ subject 
area or to several if common responsibilities are 
apparent? 



III. Of the following, check those FOUR questions you would ask when deter- 
mining whether a curricular objective is RELEVANT. 

9. Is enough ^nown about the type of learning implied 

to ensure a chance of acconipl ishnent? 

10. Is the objective ^^orsistent v/ith student abilities? 

11. Will attainment of the objective assist the student 

in becoming an effective person in his society and 

cu ^ ture'^ 

12. Is th^s 'in objective that students would consider 
imoortant to them? 

13. Do tec'cher-;. u^her meinbers of the school staff, 

ed'jcti tiuna 1 soeciulists and ^ubiect ndtter experts 
ae'^eidlly ^(jv^eo thnt this is a wo^^t^w^nl'j objective? 
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14. Will the achievement of the objective lead toward 

the attainment of the long-range goal from which 

' the objective is derived? 

\ 

15. Does the potential benefit of achieving the objec-^ 

tive justify the amount of time it would take? 



Of the following, check those FOUR questions you would ask wh^n de'ter- 
mining whether a curricular objective is FEASIBLE. > 

16. Is the potential benefit of achieving the objective 

worth the time it would take and the foreseeable 
costs for personnel, material, and resources? 

17. Does the objective soecify a behavior that will be 

useful to the learner immediately aqd after he is 
no longer in school? 

18. Does the objective clearly indicate the desired 

student behavior? 

19. Is this an objective/that students would conside»^ 
important to them? / 

20. Will attainment of\the objective assist the student 

in becoming an effective person in his society and 
culture? • 

21. Shoj^ld the objective have foreseeable '^.ocif^l impact, 

is^it desirable in light of the possible consequences 

^;to the institution? 

N 

^2. If the objective deviates from p^resent practices, is 

it desirable i^n light of foreseeable consequences of 
' change and reorganization within the institution? 

23. Is enough known about student abilities and the type of 

learning implied, to ensure -a chance of accomplishment? 



If you are unable to find FOUR, or unable to satisty yourself with only 
FOUR in each of exercises II, III and IV, or seriously disagree with any 
classification in Lne ^>uqgested responses, discuss this with the coordi- 
nator and till? other 'j-jrticipdnts . 
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Self -Test ; Suggested Responses 



I. 1. Guidance 

2. Relevance 

3. Feasibility 
II. 2, 3, 6, 8 

III. 11, 12, 13, 14 
IV. 16, 21, 22, 23 
V. Are you quite happy now? 



/ 
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Module Three 

ANALYZING SETS OF^CURRICULAR OBJECTIVES 
Part 2: Terrabella High Simulation 
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^ Introduction 

In Module Two you dealt with individual curricular objectives that were 
samples of the types of objective? that make up an entire set. You screened 
the objectives through the criteria of Guidance, Relevance, and Feasibility 
to determine the adequacy of each objective. 

In this module you will be dealing with factors that relate specifically 
to the adequacy of sets of curricular objectives. THE FIRST STEP IS TO READ 
THROUGH THE PROGRAMMED TEXT (Part 1) ON HOW TO ANALYZE SETS OF CURRICULAR OB- . 
JECTIVES. WE RECOMMEND THAT YOU COMPLETE Part 1 OUTSIDE OF THE CLASSROOM SO 
THAT YOU MAY PROCEED AT YOUR OWN PACE. 

In Part 2 you will be working with your teams as members of a simulated 
curricular planning committee. You will be determining the adequacy of a set 
of curricular objectives dealing with a high school environmental studies 
program. You will also be recomnending ways to revise the set to make it more 
acceptable for selecting, designing, or revising curricular programs and de- 
ciding on methods of evaluation. 



. TRAINING OBJECTIVES 
When you have completed Module Three you should be able to: 

1. Understand the usefulness of four factors to consider 
when analyzing the adequacy of sets of curricular objec- 
tives, these being: 

• appropriateness of representation and 
emphasis of cognitive behaviors, 

• adequacy of representation of affective 
behaviors , 

• adequacy of subject matter coveraget 

• internal consistency. 

2. Select from a list the kinds of information that would 
prove most useful in judging sets of objectives in terms 
of the first three factors. ' 

3. Select from a list the types of actions one should take 
when faceJ with the problems of internal inconsistency 
in a set of objectives. 

4. Analyze any set of curricular objectives in terms of the 
above four factors (given proper information to make such 
an analysis). 

5. Reconmend ways to revise an inadequate set of curricular 
objectives to make it more acceptab"'e terms of the 
above four factors. 
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Module Three 
Part 2 



Terrabella High Simulation 



(YOU SHOULD HAVE COMPLETED Part 1, THE PROGRAMMED TEXT. BEFORE PARTICIPATING 



1. Form into teams of from three to five participants. 

2. Begin reading tKe Memorandum and attachments from Xavier Wyrld, 
superintendent of the simulated school district of Terrrbella. 



3. If you wish, you may first complete each analysis form indivi- 
dually. However, you should compare your analysis with those 
of your team members to arrive at a team consensus. It is the 
team's response that should be compared with the suggested re- 
sponses for each analysis form. 



IN THIS SIMULATION.) 



Directions 




tasks you are to perform. 
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MEMORANDUM 



To : Curricular Planning Committe e 

F rom : Xavier Wyrld, Sup eri ntendent 



We have just completed our one-year pilot Environmental Studies program at 
Terrabella High. We initially received a great deal of suoport for this 
type of orogram from students, teachers, and the community. Unfortunately, 
it appears that the program did not meet everyone's expectations. I feel it 
is time that we do some rethinking about our instructional aims in order to 
make better selections of materials and learning experiences for next year's 
course. 

I am enclosing the goal, its related indicators, nd the curricular object- 
ives we devised for last year*s program. I want you to analyze the set of 
objectives and make suggestions about how we could improve and expand the set 
to make it more adequate for our curricular decision making needs. AttaOfi- 
ment 3 of the memo is an analysis guideline which I urge you to use in making 
your suggestions. 

We offered Environmental Studies as an elective this year though we eventually 
hope to make it a reauired course. We had an unorece-'^nted high enrollment 
for an elective course during the first semester. However, enrollment de- 
creased by 20 per cent during the second- semester, even though Environmental 
Studies somehow received a reputation as being a "cinch" course. 

It seems that the program failed to challenge most of the students and was 
not successful in T^ot.vating them to take an interest in the ecological prob- 
lems of their comrnun^ty and their world. I base this statement on a great 
deal of feedback received from teachers, involved cotjimunity groups, and stu- 
dents. Attachment 1 is a surrmary of their suggestions and criticisms. 

Attachment 2 is a letter received from Or. Wintergreen, a curriculum special- 
ist, who has been involved at the state level in planning ecology programs. 
I think you will f^nd his statements helpful in analyzing our objectives . 

I appreciate your he^p in this niatter. I feel that with the experience we 
have obtained th-^s year we should be able to formulate a much better course 
for the future. 
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Goal and Goal Indicators for 
The Environmental Studies Program of 
Terrabella High School 

THE ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES PROGRAM WILL CONCENTRATE ON CONTRIBUTING TOWARD 
THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THE FOLLOWING GOAL AND GOAL INDICATORS: 



GOAL: To equip students to be responsible 

members of the world that they are 
shaping and that is shaping them. 



GOAL INDICATORS: Students will develop: 

1. an understanding of how man is using and misusing his resources; 

2. a willingness and ability to work directly with environmental 
problem solving ; 

3. an understanding that conservation is the responsibility of 
everybody, tjiat it is a world-wide necessity which transcends 
polttical boundaries and man jade laws; 

4. an appreciation of the aesthetic beauty of their world and 
a willingness to preserve things for aesthetic reasons, 
rather than allow beauty to vanish ^or purposes of economic 
gain; 

5. a growing realization that mankind cannot continue in his 
traditional ways qf dealing with his world and that these 
attitudes in the past have led, in part, to the present 
environmental crisis. 
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FROM THE GOAL AND GOAL INDICATORS 
THE FOLLOWING CURRICULAR OBJECTIVES WERE DEVELOPED: 




Curricular Objectives 

1. 'Givfen the requirements of an 

ecologi^cally balanced envir- 
onment, and the probable ef- 
fects resulting from changing 
one basic element in a pre- 
viously balanced environment, 
students will be able to lo- 
cate actual examples from 
natural history. 

2. Students will be able to 
point out examples of natural 
ecological relationships 
while in natural field set- 
tings. 

3. Students will be able to 
explain, in their own words, 
how predators and natural at- 
trition contribute to the 
maintenance of the balance 
of nature. 

4. Students will be able to list 
the basic physical require- 
ments for supporting life. 

5. Students will be able to ex- 
plain, in their own words, 
the key concepts having to 
do with evolution (e.g., 
natural selection/. 

6. Students will be able to de- 
scribe how at least three an- 
imals and three types of plants 
have adapted to the climatic 
and pjiysical features of their 
local area. . 

7. Students will be able to de- 
scribe or illustrate the dis- 
ruption of natural ecological 
cycles resulting from the in- 
troduction of man-produced 
chemical agents into the bio- 
sphere. 
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Type of Behavior 
Cognitive 



Level 
Comprehension 



Cognitive 



Application 



Cognitive 



Comprehension 




Cognitive 



Cognitive 



Knowledge 



Comprehension 



Cognitive 



Comprehension 



Cognitive 



Comprehension 
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Curricular Objectives 

8. Students will be able to de- 
scribe and/or illustrate some 
of the major changes that man^ 
has wrought on the earth's land 
areas and wildlife as a result 
of his past and/or present ac- 
tions 



Type of Behavior 
Cognitive 



Level 
Comprehension 




9. Students will gather statistics Cognitive 
and other relevant data to sup- 
port the hypothesis that over- 
population is the underlying 
cause of our environmental pro- 
lems, and that disaster is inev- 
itable should effective measures 
not be taken to limit populations. 

10. Given a list of the harmful com- Cognitive 
ponents of the most common pol- 
lutants, students will be able to 

point out examples of some of the 
effects ;these components have on 
an area within their own community. 

11. Having studied the detrimental im- Cognitive 
plications of the accelerated ab- 
uses of food by the inclusion of 

additives, adulterants, preserva- 
tives, and pesticides, students 
will be able to devise ways in 
which they can work toward stop- 
ping such abuses. 

12. Using appropriate data, students Cognitive 
will be able to show how increased 

production of waste and effluents 
is related to the increased demands 
by society for industrial production 
and energy. 

13. Students will gather statistics and Cognitive 
other relevant data to support the 

hypothesis that wasteful use and poor 
allocation of our vital resources 
is the underlying causi of our en- 
vironmental problems, and that disaster 
is inevitable should a oroper balance of 
resource use and wants not be achieved. 



Comprehension 



Application 



Synthesis 



Comprehension 



Comprehension 
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14. 



15. 



16. 



17. 



18. 



Curricular Objectives 

Having examined evidence of 
scenic pollution in their school, ^ 
home and community, students will 
be able to describe how industries, 
inefficient w^ste disposal and in- 
efficient usei of resources have 
contributed to the problem. 

Students will pe able to explain, 
in their own words, why it is im- 
portant that min conserve his vi- 
tal resources-^- 



Students will bie able to explain, 
in their own worrds, why it is im- 
portant to protect endangered 
species, regionall and local wild- 
life populations^ and natural 
wildlife balances. 

Students will be able to list 
some of the potential energy 
sources which could be employ- 
ed in the future when resources 
commonly used today are. depleted. 

Students will demor^stisate a wil- 
lingness to carry forth, as far as 
possible, the heverlending study 
of how and why all living things 
are bound up together in a count- 
less, and often si/bt\le, series of 
interrelationships (ecology). 



Type of Behavior 
Cognitive 



Level 



Comprehension 




Cognitive 



Cognitive 



Comprehension 



Comprehension 



Cpgnitive 



Knowl edge 



Affective 



Valuing 



It is understood that thesle objectives wiT be attained by! cne end of the 
one-year Environmental Stupies Program. 
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AITACHMENT 1 



Samples of Student^ Teacher^ and; Community Reactions 
to the Environmental Studies Progra'in 



Student Reactions : 

- ^ 

"You succeeded in really turning me off . Lots of facts and 
figures about what's wrong, but no thirig^ about what's being 
done about it. We're all doomeal" 

"One thing for sure, you cap^t figure out where it's at in 
ecology by sitting inside /four ugly walls, reading lots of 
facts, and listening to /dull lectures IV 

"I didn't feel Ifke JCTie Environmental Studies Program related 

to me as a person y^What am I supposed to do with all these facts? 

What can I do as/Sn individual to ward off the impending doom?" 

/ 

"I don't see What all those scientific facts do for us when we've 
got governments supporting the establishment, money-grubbing in- 
dustrial i$/ts and their buddies^ and the mass media brainwashers 
who are dUping the oublic into buying junk that will destroy them 
and the^r surroundings," 
/' ' 

"The/teacher came in every day, loaded us with lots, of stuff to 
reac^, and that was that. A lot of us wanted to organize and try 
to^xio something constructive in our community, but we didn't know., 
where to begin. The teachers should have suagesTied ways we could 
work towards ecological improvement. None of us felt like we had 
much support.*' 

"Lots of guys were in my class because it i^as an easy A. They 
screwed around a lot and kept us from concentrating on our studies. 
Then those same guys drove around in their hot cars polluting our 
air and throwing. beer cans and stuff on our streets. It dojesn't 
sefem to me that ithe course got the message across." 

"I am an artist and a lot of kids in the program paint, sculpt, and 
are into music and other artistic things. We all have a deep inner 
feeling about >i^e, its beauty and the inoortance of maintaining the 
beauty of our surroundings. Yet we didn't fi. into this course at" 
all. It was designed ^or all the science brains in the school." 

"I don't see how you can teach ecology in class and then poison us 
in the school cafeteria with artificial oreservatives , DDT, ^nd 
other junk." 1 

I 

"Typical white middle class program. Lots of facts about science 
and wilderness, but nothing about the ecological problems of ghettos." 
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Teacher Reactions: 



"The course failed to relate .ecological problems to the individual 
students. ^They were never brought to an awareness that their own 
actions and tlie satisfaction of many of their individual wants have 
many effects on their environment and the utilization of vital re- 




sources." 



"Not very many students participated in environmental improvement 
projects in t,eir community^." 

"Some disciplinary problems.^^^^tudents were bored. Many were frustrated 
because they could not see the pur|)G5^e of learning many of the facts we 
were teaching." . 

"The text book selected for the program \*as an unfortunate choice. It 
was too heavily oriented toward conservation and ritural science. Much 
more emphasis on the economic, political, social, and personal implica- 
tions of ecological change is needed. For example, the ecological prob- 
lems related to urbanization were totally ignored." 

"The course stressed much too much comprehension and rote learning. My 
students were frustrated. They wanted to apply their learning. They 
were anxious to get out into the community, research the issues, locate 
d real prqblem and try to find ways to solve it." c7 ^ 

"Students wanted to find ways of actively involving themselves in soph- 
isticated cdmmunity problems, not just 'clean up the school* projects." 




)roblOTS 
'ips are 



"Student^ needed to be outside and in the community studying probl( 
first hand. More field trips and perhaps week long camping tri 
needed. Students need to get out and talk to politicians, industrial- 
ists/ economists, and conservationists in their own community." , 

"We may have developed a sense of dQOiH in our students. They were over- 
whelmed with facts about resource scarcities and harmful effects of pol- 
lutantk, but were not given information about what is being done or 
could bf done to, combat the problems." 



^ Community Rea\ti 



Community Reactions : 

"Students That Oppose Pollution is a very active young people's group 
sponsored by our organization. Most of the members are from City College, 
but our membership is also open to high school students. We were surprised 
to find that the high school membership did not increase significantly even 
though Environmental Studies was being offered at Terrabella." 

John Treehaven, President 
Lovers of the Woodlands 
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"We actively sought to involve young people in our neighborhood clean- 
the-scene campaign. We received more helpers from the elementary schools 
than we did from Terrabella High. Yet more of our tax money has gone into 
the High School Environmental Studies Program than any of the elementary 
programs. What's the explanation"? 

Mrs. Elsie Greenleaf (parent) 

"We were surprised that no students from your Environmental Studies Pro- 
gram contributed exhibits to our Earth Day Exhibition at Shady Lake Recrea- 
tion Center." 

Terrabella Chamber of Commerce 

"One of your teachers brought some students from the Environmental Stud- 
ies Program to Gipsum Pond to observe the effects of water pollutijon. As a 
result, several students appeared the following Saturday and picketed all 
day protesting our dumping of waste in the pond. ^ 

This pond has not been used for years except for all manner of legiti- 
mate and illegitimate garbage. It belongs to Gipsum Concrete Corporation 
and it shouldn't be anyone's concern but our own as to what is dumped in it. 
But' my worst complaint^is that no one explained to the students that Gipsum 
engineers are studying alternatives for waste disposal. 

As you know, I have actively siupported many of your new programs. I am 
willing to host student field tripsjand provide guest speakers. But I think 
we industrialists are getting short changed in your latest experiment. You 
ought to be teaching those kids that technology is our only hope toward saving 
our envirciHiient. You should be teaching these kids patience. After all, we 
are only beginning to find some answers, and they are very difficult to 
implement, not to mention being extremely costly. We are all in trouble if 
young people learn to distrust industrialists an<f technology." 

G. I. Gipson, President 

Gipson Concrete Corporation j 

"If your school is going to promote electronic rock bands, the least you, 
could do is teach the students about noise pollution in your Environmental ; 
St/lies Program." 

Silas Sereno, President 
/ Terrabella Anti-Noise League 

"Our concern rests especially in the area of population control. So 
much emphasis has been given recently tp birth control techniques that our 
children have become appallingly sophisticated in their practice. The moral 
^•codes which we grew up with seem purposely to have ,been outmoded by scientists 
seeking more and more ways to run the world according to a mechanistic plani 
rather than one guided by meaningful values." 

Seymore Wright, Secretary 

Sons and Daughters of the American West . 

) 
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"We strongly object to any program stressing population contro. You 
will find that few, if any. stLdents from minority races will enroll in 
sich a wurse. ^refuse to perpetuate a political situation which capit- 
a^fzes Tour relatively small nSmbers to suppress the needs and desires 
of human beings with unique cultures of their own. 

Terrabella Minority Coalition 
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ATTACHMENT 2 

Dear Xavier: 

^ / 

I was pleased to hear that Terrabella has developed a curriculum in 
environmental education. The schools have long neglected this vital area. 

As you have discovered it is difficult to design a single course th4t 
provides the balance and scope our students need in understanding the com- 
plex nature of our enviroimient. * 

I recommend that your staff avoid a frequent mistake made by many— 
that of developing courses that teach separate aspecti of the problem. 
Such courses fail to consider the interdisciplinary nature of our environ- 
ment. The course should be structured to impress on the students the inter 
dependence of all aspects of nature and the vital relationships that exist, 

I have attempted to list some of the important skills and concepts 
which the curriculum should emphasize. Although not exhaustive, the list 
will provide aVair sampling of important areas of study. 

• The curriculum should concentrate ori problem solving. People 
will need to develop the capability W finding and applying 
the knowledge necessary to solve real world problems. Problems 
used in instruction should range from the simple to the very 
complex in order to give students experience in systematically 
• solving complex situations. 

f P. ovide a broad spectrum of representative knowledge. Obviously, 
there are far too many problem areas in studying the environment 
for students to grapple with in a single course. Therefore, a 
carefully selected sample is the most practical. Such a sample 
should include a familiarity with the potential contributions 
that other disciplines besides the natural sciences (e.g., math, 
the social science disciplines, etc.) can offer to the solution 
of problems. 

f Provide a broad spectrum of representative experiences that 
will impress students with the universal interdependence of 
all life forms. Some sample experiences ml^ht include: 

- National policy and its effect on the environment; 

- the effects of change on a local, natural ecosystem; 

- measuring pollution components of local Industrial plants; 

- examining natural ecological relationships that exist in 
a forest or fieTd settings 
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- study of the food chains and various life cycles; 

- the study of technology* upon which we depend, and 
its effects on the natural environment; 

- study of man's dependence as a species on the bacteria 
in the soil and the algae of the sea provide the 
basic links in the food chain and on the supply of 
oxygen. 

• Prahote increased understanding, awareness r and sensitivity to 
life around us. Students should be aware of the human condition 
and the aspirations of man for a life of meaning, dignity, and' 
satisfaction. They should be aware of the cumulative effects 
of decisions made on people in ghettos, in suburbia, or in rural 
areas, and that these effects are often long-term, sometimes ir- 
reversible. 

I wish to restaU-4:hat no course can possibly produce the problem- 
solvers and the valljechanges that may be necessary. Hopefully, your 
efforts will provide' the impetus to motivate students to continue study 
In this needed area and to become more active in helping mankind solve 
some of its most serious and potentially fatal problems. 

Sincerely, 



Waldo Wintergreen 
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ATTACHMENT 3 



ANALYSIS PROCEDURES FOR SCREENING SETS OF 
CURRICULAR OBJECT WES 



I would like you to consider the following questions 'in analyzing the set 
of objectives for the Environmental Studies Program: 



• THE APPROPRIATENESS OF THE REPRESENTATION 
AND EMPHASIS OF COGNITIVE BEHAVIORS 

• THE ADEQUACY OF REPRESENTATION OF AFFECTIVE 
BEHAVIORS 

• THE- ADEQUACY OF SUBJECT MAHER COVERAGE 

• INTERNAL CONSISTENCY 



I have provided an analysis form for each of these factors. Please recofd 
your committee's decisions on each form. You should record any inadequa,- 
cies you detect in the set, carefully explain your reasoning, and reconmerid 
ways to change the set so^it will be mr4 acceptable in terms of the above 
four factors. | 



Keep in mind that these analysis forms will be read by staff members respon- 
sible for revising or expanding the set. Your suggestions will be a great 
aid to them, I am sure. 
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I. APPROPRIATENESS OF REPRESENTATION AND EMPHASIS OF COGNITIVE BEHAVIORS 

First I would Ijte you to analyze the set {pp. 102-106) and decide whether 

the representation and emphasis of cognitive objectives is appropriate. If it 

is, I would like you to explain why. If it is not, please suggest a better 

* 

♦ 

representation. 

The obje^ctives in the set have already been classified using Bloom's 

cognitive taxgnomy. (Refer to the enclosed version of Bloom's taxonomy to 

aid you in your decisions.) Remember, in determining whether these behaviors 

are appropriate you should consider: 

t THE GOAL AND GOAL INDICATORS 

• CHARACTERISTICS OF STUDENTS (their abilities, 
interests, and needs) 



f THE NATURE OF THE SUBJECT. MATTER 



r 
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COGNITIVE taxonomy ! 

KNOWLEDGE: Students recall, recognize, or remember specific items, infor- 

niation, objectives, terminology, attributes and so forth. 
COMPREHENSION: Students can demonstrate understand 'ng of concepts by perceiv- 
ing and/or identifying the meaning of material presented to 
them, can see relationships, describe in their own words, 
draw conclusions. 

APPLICATION: Students select and use one or more learned principles to pro- 
duce or alter something; select and use formulas to iolve prob- 

\ 

'^lems; select and use appropriate ruljes or procedures i|to work 



J ■ 



ANALYSIS: 



SYNTHESIS: 



EVALUATION: 



on material . i 
Students distinguish consti^ent parts of ideas, materials, 

thesis, id^j2 



communications (e.g., distinguish fact^from hypoth 



r 

tify unstated assumptions); determine relationships 6f jthe 
part^; recognize the/form, structure, or organizational princ- 
iples of the ideas, materials, communicdtions. 
Students ^produce a unique communication, plan, set of abstract 
relationships; produce, use, or alter something in a form or 
manner that in some way goes beyond any existing sti^uctures or 
principles of which they are aware. 

Students judge the value of ideas, wj^r.ks, solutions, materials, 
methods, etc., using their own or g1v^n criteria and standards; 
appraise the extent to which things are accurate, effective, 
satisfying, efficient, practical, etc. 



^Based on Benjamin S. Bloom, ed. Taxonomy of Educational Objectives ; 
Handbook I: Cognitive Domain. (New Yorkl David McKay, 1956). 
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RESPONSE FORM 1 



1. What level of cognitive behavior receives the greatest representation in 
the set? . ^ . 



2. Condidering the goal and goal indicators, student characteristics, and 
the subject matter, is this an appropriate emphasis? 

^/es No 

3/ Explain your reasoning. 




Y 



If you answered "no" above, recommend a representation and emphasis that you 
feel would be rnore appropriate. 




'{You may refer to the suggested response for this before continuing.) 
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SUGGESTED RESPONSE TO FORM 1 T 



This sheet contains only suggest^ alternatives. .Your team's response may be 
as* appropriate. ^ If large discrepancies exist, discuss them with the coordin- 
ator. 

1. What level of cognitive behavior receives the greatest representation in 
the set? 

Comprehension 

2. Considering the goal and* goal indicators, student characteristics, and 
the subject matter, is this an appropriate, emphiisis? 

1 

^ A "(es X N o 



3. Ei 



plain your reasonij)^ 

T}e emphasis on oompvehensibn^ is inappropriate oons/Ldering that: 

are tc 



one of our goal indicators states students are to 
develop an "ability * to work directly with environ- 
mental problem ^solving"; 



2. it appears that the students want to involve them- 
selves in actual problefh-solving activitiec; -yid 

3. subject matter experts smuggest iJs concentrate 
problem-solving behaviors. 



If you answered "no'' above, recommend a representation^ and emphasis that you 
feel would be more appropriate. 

We should emphasize ATFLIC^TION objeottves ana tri^ to obtatn 
a better representation of ANALYSIS, SYf^THESIS, .^ND EVAWPTl^m 
objectives. 



i 
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FURTHER THOUGHTS ON LEVELS OF.COGIIITIVE BEHAV lOR 



ONE VlAY TO CHANGE THE REPRESENTATION OF A SET IS TO REWRITE MANY OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL OBJECTIVES TO THE LEVELS OF BEHAVIOR YOU WISH TO EMPHASIZE, "he 
following are examples of how soine of tne objectives in this set could be 
revised to represent higher levels of behavior. Compare this with the list 
of objectives. 



Number of the 
Objective 

1 



New Level 
Application 



Application 



Application 



Application 



Application 



Application. 



Revised Objective 

♦ 

Given the requirements of 4n ecologic- 
ally baUnced environment,, studertts will 
be able to conduct ex^riments demon- 
strating the effects of changing one 
basic element in a previously balanced 
environment. 

students will be able'to conduc^t an ex- 
periment demonstrating how' predators and 
natural attrition contribute to the main 
tenahce of the balance of natufe. 



ven the basic physical requiraptents 
r supporting life, students will be 
able to conduct an experiment with 
plants that demonstrates these require- 
ments. 

Given a list of key concepts having to 
do with evolution (e.g., natural selec- 
tion) students will be able to demon- 
strate how an animal of their choice 
has been affected by this factor. 

Giv«n descriptions concerning how local 
animals and plants have ad^ted to the 
climate and physical features of their 
area, students will be able to point 
out examples- when in a field netting. 

Students will conduct a botanical exper- 
iment demonstrating the disruption of 
natgral ecological cycl^ resulting' 
from the introduction of man-produced 
chemical agents ?nto the biosphere. 



' 10? 



1?2 



Number of the 
Objective 



New Level 
Ana1j^>1s 



14 



16 



Synthesis 



Synthesis 



17 



Comprehension 



\ 



\ 



Revised Objective 

Having observed and recorded the effects 
^ of air and watfer pollution on some e.rea * 
in their community, students will conduct 
rese^r^ ahd/or scientific experJments to 
. arrive at chemical 'or physical explana- 
tions for<«rhat happened. 

Having studied vaVious examples of pollu- 
tion of the aeisthetic environment in 

' their school or coqiminity, students will 
be able to devise ways in which they can 
effectively contribute toward' minimizing 

^ or eliminatinig at least one of the prob- 
lems. I ' o , • 

Having studied' about the importance of 
protecting endangered species, rctgion^l ^ 
and local wildlife populations, and the 
natural wildlife balanced students will 
J)e ablesto select one en^ngered species 
(preferably of their locality or region) 
and outline steps wh4ch they might take ^ 
to lessen the, danger to it. 

Given a list of potential energy sources 
which could be employed in the future as 
/alternatives te the <'<^sourGes commonly 
used today, students will be able tc / 
project how the use of these alternative 
resources wqul^ change peoples' day-to 
day life styles and ponsumer habits. 



/ 
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II. ADEQUACY OF REPRESENTATION OF AFFECTIVE BEHAVIORS 

Please analyze the set arjfl decide whether it contains an adequate repre- 
sentati'^n of affective objectives. 

I realize that writers of objectives often ignore affect' ,ors, 
especially at the higher levels of the taxonomy, because they are difficult 
to achieve measurably in a school setting. -Nevertheless, it would be a mis- 
take not to reflect the importance of generating student interest and devel- 
o^\ng appropriate attitudes in a set of objectives dealing with environmental 
studies. 

X 

Remember, in determining the adequacy of representation of affective be- 

haviors you should consider: 

THE GOAL AND INDICATORS 

THE NATURE OF THE SUBJECT MATTER 

RESPONSES FROM STUDENTS, STAFF,. SUBJECT 
\ MATTER EXPERTS, PARENTS AND/OR COMMUNITY U 

! . " . 

If you think additional affective objectives should be included* note 

the kinds of objectives you feel should be added. List the level of behav- 
ior amd the focus of the objective (i.e. , what the objective is about). You 
need not actua,lly' write objectives in correct behavioral terms. For example: 

Leve1-^pf Behavioir Focus of the Objective 

Valuihig ^ Cormitment toward improving 

. ^ their environment 

The affective behali/ior taxonomy on^e-H^xt page wilT aid in your 
recomniendations. 
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AFFECTIVE TAXONOMY^ 



RECEIVING 



Students pay attention^ are willing to listen 
and look. . / 



RESPONDING,: 



VALUING: 



ORGANIZING: 



CHARACTERIZING 
BY VALUE OR 
VALUE COMPLEX: 



Students are willing to comply with regulations, 

« 

are actively interested, and enjoy participation. 

Students attach worth to activity, assume active 
responsibility and demonstrate a stable commitment 
to the activity or belief. 

' Students form judgments about new values and 
organize them into a priority system. 

Students selectively and consistently 'respond to 
a variety of stimuli according to a value system, 
are willing to revise judgments in light of Evidence, 
are willing to judge problems in terms of situations, 
issues, and consequences rather than ir| terms of 
fi^ed, dogmatic precepts or wishful thinking. 



Based on David R. Krathwohl > et al . Taxonomy of Educational 
Objectives ; Handt'ook IIS Affective Domain. (New York: David / 
McKay, 1964). 
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RESPONSE FORM 2 



1. Considering the goal and indicators, the nature of the course, and feed- 
back we have received from involved and interested groups, would you say 
that our set contains an adequate representation of affective objectives? 

Yes ^No 

2. If r\ot, what kinds of affective objectives would you recommend we in- 
cl ude? 

Level of Behavior Focus of the Obj[ective 



1 



3. Give reasons for your recomnendations: 



(You may refer to the suggested response for this before continuing.) 
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SUGGESTED RESPONSE TO FORM 2 

This sheet contains only suggested alternatives. Your team's response may be 
as appropriate. If large discrepancies exist, discuss them with the coordin- 
ator . 



Considering the goal and indicators, the nature of the course, and feed- 
back we have received from involved and interested groups, would yoli say 
that our set contains an adequate representation of affective objectives? 



Yes 



X No 



2. If not, what kinds of affective objectives would you recommend we in- 
clude? 



Level of Behavior 



Responding 



Responding 



Valuing <S Organizing 



Focus of the Objective 

Developing aotipe interest, in the 
activities of the program.^ 

Willingness to comply with the 
beautification, cons(>.vvationy and 
maintenance reflations of their 
school and cormunity. 

Appreciation of hou) students^ per- 
sonal life patterns and wants af^ 
Mtfect their environment and willing- 
ness to change life vottems should 
they prove detrimental to tJje en- 
vironment. 1 



Valuing 



Developing^ commitment to improving 
Itheir environment. 



Valuiruj 



j Developing an aecthetic aphrecia- 
j tion of beauty in one 's suvrc^mdings, 
V of life in all iit^ forms. ! 

i 



Give reasons fdr your reconmendattons: , j 

It is apparent from student^ teacjher^ and community feedback ftha* 
students were not developing a cbmmitment toward improving thje^'r 
environment and were not idealizing haw their versonal values .cn< 
wants affect their environment. ^ 

Goal indicator #4 and art student complaints about their ^fee^lings of 
alienation in a scientifically-uriented coursi-- warrant an affective 
objective on the aesthetic appr-t^jiution of beautij in our sui^roundings. 
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III. ADEQUACY OF SUBJECT MATTER COVERAGE 

Ue should concern ourselves with Important areas of knowledge in 

environmental education which are not represented by objectives in the 

set. In analyzing whether our set is comprehensive in this respect, you 

should refer to: 

. t THE GOAL AND INDICATORS 

. t THE NEEDS AND INTERESTS OF THE STUDENTS 

' t THE NEEDS AND DESIRES OF THE SCHOOL COMMUNITY 
(parents, taxpayers, future employers, etc.) 

t OPINIONS OF SUBJECT MATTER EXPERTS AND STAFF 
MEMBERS 

If you do not think we have adequately covered the subject, please 
list some of the subject matter areas you feel should be included in the 
set. Many of our teachers, students, and concerned community groups have 
offered good suggestions. Also refer to the letter from Dr. Wintergreen 
that summarizes expert opinions on the areas that should be covered in an 
environmental studies course. 



/ 
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RESPONSE FORM 3 

1. Is the set broad enough to cover the subject of environmental studies 
adequately? 

I ^yes ^No 

2. If not, what subject matter areas do you feel should be included in 
the 'set? 




3. Give reasons for your recommendations: 




(You may refer to the suggested response for this before continuing.) 
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SUGGESTED RESPONSE TO FORM 3 

This sheet contains only suggested d1|ternatives. Your team*s response may be 
as appropriate. If large discrepancies exist, discuss them with the coordin- 
ator. , 

1. Is the sht broad enough to cover thCs subject of environmental studies 
adequately? ' ' . 

Xes X No 

2. If not, what subject matter areas do you ifeel should be included in 
the set? \ 

Urban ci^isia 

Political and economic implications of environ- 
mental change (i.e., national policy) 

Personal values and wants and how they affect 
the way we use or misuse our resources 

Technology's and industry's role in attempting 
to solve ecological problems 

Sound pollution 

How decisions concerning resource use affect 
people in ghettos, sidnirbia, rural areas 

3. Give reasons for your recommendations: 

Students and te<^hers complained of the overemphasis on conservation 
and science. Subject matter specialist suggest-:' more emphasis on the 
political,* economic, social, and personal ramifications of environ- 
mental change, fbmxnities students (artists, musicians) complained of 
alienation in a science-oriented program. CHt^cims were recei'jed 
from industrialists an the tack of information concerning the positive 
role technology is plizying in environmental improvement. Students, 
teaoherc, and concerned citizens complained that the course neglected 
the problems of urbanization and the ghettos. 
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IV. INTERNAL CONSISTENCY 

Look for any objectives that seem to interfere with the attainment 
of others. For example, one objective might emphasize that students 
develop a reasoned attitude toward acceptance of authority. Another 
objective in the same set might stress the development of independent 
reasoning. Even though these objectives may be compatible, a balance 
of time and effort between them will be necessary. Otherwise, inordinate 
time *on one type runs the risk of sabotaging the other. 

If you detect possible contradictions between objectives, please note 
them on your analysis forms, giving suggestions for resolving the contra- 
dictions . 
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RESPONSE FORM 4 



1. Are there any objectives that seem to contradict each other? 

Yes Ho 

2. If so, list the objectives and the reasons for their apparent 
contradiction. 



3. Recomnend ways in which the contradiction(s) could be resolved. 



(You may refer to the suggested response for this before continuing.) 
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SUGGESTED RESPONSE TO FORM 4 

This sheet contains only suggested alternatives. Your team's response may 
be as appropriate. If large discrepancies exist, discuss them with the co- 
ordinator. 

1. Are there any objectives that seem to contradict each other? 

X Yes ^No 

2. If so, list the objectives and the reasons for their apparent 
contradiction. 

a. Objective 9 contradicts objective 13: Both claim to 
be the underlying cause of environmental problems. ' 

b. It is possible that cm overemphasis on objective 13 
(combined with objective IS) could sabotage objective 
17. 



3. Recommend ways in which the contradiction(s) could be resolved. 

a. Rewrite boi^ objectives 9 and 13 so that they read 
"is an underlying cause" or "is one of the major 
underlying causes." 

b. Rewrite objective 13 so that it does not emphasize 
the "doom" or "inevitable disaster" side of the 
picture^ but instead stresses the importance of 
achieving a proper balance between resources and 
wants. 
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SETTING PRIORITIES 



There is one other thing to consider in dealing with a set of objictives. 
Is the set feasible? Can all the objectives be achieved satisfactorily given 
such constraints as time, budget, and personnel? 

If there is any doubt that all objectives can he met, it is best to 
group the objectives into priority categories such as high priority, middle 
priority, and low priority. 

There are various ways to establish priorities ranging from purely 
subjective decisions on the part of planners to tallying responses from 
students, staff members and the community about what are felt to be the 
most important objectives, 




Setting objective priorities (as well as formulating the objectives 
themselves) should always be regarded as a dynamic process . It may turn 



out that certain priority objectives are not being met once the program is 
implemented and evaluated. Planners must then reconsider the priorities. 
Are the unattained objectives really that important? If more time, effort, 
and money must be spent to achieve the objectives, will it take away from 
those objectives that were successfully achieved? If so, is it worth it? 

One final point also should be remembered. Priority lists and sets 
of objectives themselves are not always the only determinant of what should 
be taught in the classroom. 

Some moments are ripe for teaching toward an unplanned 
objective, A sound educational^ system is one which 
Provides for occasional reassignment of inmediate ob- 
jectives to take advantage of the special opportunities 
that occur. 3 




Robert E, Stake, Language, Rationality, and Assessment . (Washington, 
D.C: Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA, 1969.) 
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Module Four 
DISTRICT PLANNING FOR GOAL REFINEMENT 




I 

i ' 

I 
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In Modules One, Two, and Three, you have dealt with various elements of 
the goal refinement process. In Module One the process itself was defined and 
its benefits were listed and described. ^ In Module Two you screened and revised 
given curricular objectives to meet the criteria of guidance, relevance, and 
feasibility. In Module Three you determined whether sets of given curricular 
objectives emphasized appropriate types and levels of student behavior, whether 
they contained adequate subject matter coverage, and were internally consistent. 

The modules up to this point have focused on specific knowledge and skills 
for the goal refinement process. In Module Four, however, you will be asked 
to broaden your perspective: to view the goal refinement process as a district- 
wide effort and to recognize its effects upon district staff, community, and 
students. 

h 

You will be acting as education planners who have been asked ^to critique 
two quite disparate simulated planning efforts. Asa result of your performing 
their analyses, comparing your responses with feedback, and reading instruc- 
tional material you should: 

1. become knowledgeable about some properties or characteristics 
of "effective planning"; 

2. be able to analyze critically the district planning procedures 
for properties that are exemplary, inadequate^ or missing; 

3. be able to relate certain district planning practices ar)d 
procedures with the appropriate properties of "effective i 

/ planning." 

\ 

/ 
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OVERVIEW OF MATERIALS 



PART I - Introduction to district planning: consists of *a table of general 

planning categories and properties, and a checklist to be used to refresh 

your memory on the content of the table. The activity; is to be performed 

individually. ' / 

/ 
, / 

PART I I - Introduction to district planning specifically for tke goal refine- 
ment process: consists of simulated material in the form of a letter from a 
group of concerned citizens and a report from the Superintendent of the 
Las Maquinas Unified School District which outlines the district's operational 
scheme. Using the table from PART I, the planning effqrt is to be analyzed 
by filling out the appropriate response forms and comparing te^ answers with 
the feedback provided. 



PART 1 1 1 - Simulated case study of the Los Jardines School District ytfvfcti 
has launched a goal refinement effort. It is to be aiialyzed by teams using 
the properties of "effective planning" outlined in PART I and-applied In 
PART IL After this task is completed an, analytic exercise is provided, the 
responses to which should be compared with the feedback and discuss^ by the 
entire group. 



TO AID YOU IN GETTING 
FEEL OF A PLANNER'S ROLE, 
PLEASE BEGIN BY READING THE 
FOLLOWING LETTER, THEN PROCEED 
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Mil ley T^int 

1984 Computas Dri-ve 

Las Maquinas, Calif. 99999 

May 19, 1971 



Editor 

Las Maquinas Recorder 
P. 0. Box (51 

Las Maquinas, Calif. 99999 
Dear Editpr: 

During the pajt six months my son and a number of his friends hgve been cutting 
their high school classes during the afternoon to pursue more exciting and, to 
theiff, more "meaningful," behavior. I have spoken with several parents who have 
had similar experiences with their younfisters. When confronted with our dis- 
<:overies about their activity our children have countered with a number of 
reasons, excuses, lies, etc. The underlying substance of cheir answers, however 
has been that the content of their courses is not "relevant." Neither are they 
able to "relate" to their teachers. 

Looking back on my own experience I realize that school was never very exciting 
for me nor was I particularly motivated to study as I should have been. Never 
was I prompted to say, however, that we would be better off without education 
and that school was responsible for the miserable condititfft of the world, as my 
son has said to me. . ^ 

Concerned about his scholastic lethargy and, naturally, his futOre, I wa 9^ moved 
to discuss the matter with his teachers in order that something might be^done to 
motivate my son and perhaps; indirectly, his peers. In my efforts to do this I 
••met with resistance and lassitude at every level. of school administration. From 
the classroom teacher, throucjh Counselors to Principals and; finally, the Super- 
intendent's Office, I. was told that these problems were either insoluble or 
could. not be approached within the confines of their particular jobs. In short, 
I was given the bums' rush at every turn. 

During conversations with teachers and administrators I received a variety of 
responses. Teacher responses to my queries ranged from students not knowing 
where they were going, except that they did not want to follow in the footsteps 
of their parents, to the fact that the district had not consiklted with the 
student body in updating existing, or establishing new, curricula. A few |dmini 
strators clatifted that the problem lay with permissive c-hi Id-rearing and that no 
visible scholastic solution was possible. Other administrators indicated that 
no broadly stated goals existed for the district such as might be translated 
into curricula which'would provide a sense of dirfection for the'student. At 
the Superintendent's Office I was shown innumerable charts and graphs depicting 
the unprecedented scholastic progress of the district's students. All my ques- 
tionsti however, were either evaded or answered with bureaucratic doubletalk. 
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What Is to be done? If our school people do not realize what Is going on with 
their charges, are the schools performing anything more than a dally baby-sitting 
service? More importantly, must we sacrifice a generation or tw6 of students 
whose dominant life-style Is little more than parasitic upon society until we 
realize that perhaps our schools are offering outdated curricula that are ad- 
ministered by ossified minds? As a taxpayer and local citizen I demand that 
emergency steps be taken to establish clear-cut programs, appealing both to 
parent and student alike, which will enable our children to attain some measure 
of happiness and productivity In the society of the future. 

Mllley Taint 



HOW TO PROCEED 



As a newly appointed district administrator* you have been asked to draft 
,a letter responding to Mil ley Taint's concerns. Your new responsibilities 
include the coordination of a (yet to begin) planning effort to develop and 
refine district goals. You are therefore in a position to respond directly 
to the challenge in her last statement. ^ 

For the next ten to fifteen minutes please list the major points you would 
make in a letter of response. It is suggested that you concentrate on steps 
that you would take in planning for the goal refinement process. These might 
best be listed in outline form (use the space below). 

When yon have finished, the coordinator will lead a brief discussion. 
After the discussion please study PART I and complete its exercise as directed. 

Outline 
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PART I 
District Planning 

INSTRUCTIONAL PLANNING INVOLVES: 

the identification and analysis of needs which schools must satisfy, 

the specification of what students should learn from instruction, 

the design of instructional programs , and, 

the development of methods by which learning can be evaluated . 

An instructional planning effort cannot be considered 6ffectiVe if it 
seeks to improve educational form and content but failsi to focus upon relatively 
uniform administrative units to carry out systematic planning tasks and respon- 
sibilities. It is therefore important to devise or usfe existing organizational 
constructs through which to administer plans rationally. And, although school 
districts encompass a variety of characteristics such as size, philosophy, and 
cultural mores, their structure serves a very useful fiurpose in this respect. 

Using school districts as ft^ central focus, then, the process of instruc- 
tional planning may be broken 4own into three overlapping categories: 

(' 

organizational - the network of people required to provide information 
needed to perform certain decision making functions; 

operational - \those specific jobs or tasks whidh are performed to achieve 
the objectives of the organization; and, 

management - the coordination of people and thfeir tasks within the organi- 
zation (or» the development and monitoring of guidelines for operating procedures 
and staff responsibilities). 

FoK example, to accomplish the goal refinement process, a school district 
should direct itself to three questions: 

I. ORGANIZATIONAL: TO DETERMINE THE ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE, WHO WILL 
PROVIDE INFORMATION AND MAKE DECISIONS FOR TflE GOAL REFINEMENT PROCESS? 

^ Answer: In refining goals ^ usually a vapiety of 

people must be involved to assure viable / 
representation and redli-$tic information. 
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II. OPERAT IONAL : TO DETERMINE OPERATIONAL PROCEDURES. WHAT JOBS AND TASKS 
MUST BE PERFORMED TO ASSURE THAT THE GOAL REFINEMENT PROCESS WORK WILL 
BE EFFECTIVE? 

Answer: In refining goalst the school district 
must determine the specific jobs and 
tasks which lead to usable aurricular 
objectives. 

' III. MANAGEMENT: TO INSURE EFFECTIVE MANAGEMENT OF THE OPERATION. WHO WILL 
COORDINATE THE ENTIRE PROCESS SO THAT IT WILL REMAIN RESPONSIVE YET 
EFFECTIVE? 

Answer: in refining goalsy or in any planning 
effort J management personnel must es- 
tablish guidelines and standards for 
the performance of tasksj and must 
monitor the entire process. 

To aid in the further understanding of district planning, a detailed 
breakdown of planning categories and their properties is provided in the 
following table. 

PLEASE STUDY THEM AND PROCEED ACCORDING TO INSTRUCTIONS 
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CHECKLIST 



The preceding table of planning categories and properties is by no 
means exhaustive; nevertheless it is of sufficient range to include most 



aspects of an effective instructional planning process. 

To refresh your memory, and v/ithout referring back to the table of 
categories/properties unless absolutely necessary, please respond to the 
following items: 

1, Please list the major planning categories used to outline effective 
instructional planning. ^ 



2. Please list the planning properties which are involved in each of 
the planning categories. 

I, Category 

Property A: 

Property B: 

n, Category 

Property A: ^ . , 

Property B: . ,. . . 

1 1 1 , Category 

Property A: ^ 

Property B: . . , 

Property C: . , 

Prof)jerty D: w,. ^ 

r^^wn ..ou h(WP ^'omijLp^ter! .^ mr n^sponce^^, please pJl a^k fh.- t-d^le fov ifomparit^on 
w'tli j^^ur oork. l^en jnu hri^'p don^ Ov's, begin '/1m"" W. 
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PART II 

District Planning for Goal Refinement 

Goal refinement is perhaps the most important planning action taken by a 
school district. Its nature, breaking down general goals into indicators and 
specific curricular objectives, requires conrensual agreement- among those whom 
the process affects, both ^t the district level and within the school. The 
effective performance of tfie goal refinement process therefore depends upon 
good planning and a sound philosophy. 

The planning properties previously listed are based upon the premise that 
decision making is best exercised when it includes, at least in part, the voices 
of those whom decisions /affect. If- this is not done, decision making lacks 
legitimacy. Robert M. Hutchins cites this difficulty when reflecting upon his 
administration at the University of Chicago. 



"It is one thing to get things done. It is another to make 
them last. I was interested in effecting permanent improve- 
ments in American education, not in keeping the University 
of Chicago in an uproar. I should have known that the exis- 
tence of a(/ large and embittered minority, which felt that 
fundamental alterations of the university and -its program 
had been pushed through without consideration of its point 
of view, destined such alterations to endure only until the 
minority could muster the strength to become the majority."' 

The arena of educational decision making is exceedingly public. Students, 
school staffs, as well as parents and other non-educators, have become conmitted 
to seeking representation, if not actual involvement, in decisions affecting the 
lives of student populations. And one of the simplest ways of aiding this com- 
mitment is to utilize community participation in the setting and refinement of 
goals. To provide for an effective process, staff must be trained in the nec- 
cessary skills, and community input information must be continually updated, to 
stimulate revision of the substance of goal refinement. To manage such an ; 
operation, guidelines must be established which organize kn owledge, competences, 
skil ls, and tasks into a smooth evolutionary progression which capitalizes upon 
flexibility rather than being balked by it. I r? short, participatory decision 
making is not advocated simply for the benefits of crisis reduction. Instead 
it is necessary for the implementation of forward looking educational programs 
which are a reflection of the rational recognition and assessment of the needs 
of the indivjdual and the society of which he or she is a part. 

Participatory decision making is necessary for the success of the goal 
refinement process. However, there are many examples to the contrary in the 
workday world. One such example follows, to help us focus on the problems 
involved in district planning, on the need for goal refinement, and on par- 
ticipatory decision making. 

iRQbert M. Hutchins. Fr eedom, Education, and the Fund (New York: Meridian 
' Books, 1956). 
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Inatructions : Keeping in mind the planning 
categories and propertiea diaeuesed in Pax^ I, 
please read the two fotVwLng documents^ They 
repreeent a brief description of the planning 
and managemnt efforts of a simulated school 
district and a tetter from dissatisfied citizens, 
hfhen you have completed your reading, proceed 
according to the instructions which follow. 
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Concerned Citizens Coalition 
P.O. Box 71, Las Maquinas, California 99999 



May 17. 1972 

Superintendent of Schools 

Las Maquinas Unified School District 

Las Maquinas, California 99999 

Dear Sir: ^ 



It has come to our attention that the good reputation of the schools in our 
community does not bear up under the close scrutiny of parents who are con- 
cerned with the quality of their childrens* education. For the past five 
years Annual Reports coming from your office have included data showing that 
our high school graduates do better at the state university than those from 
any other institution in this part of the state. 

Superficially this speaks well for both the quality of our students and their 
teachers. However, the data supporting these claims have not included the 
size of the student sample. Because of this some curious parents have checked 
into the data which was used at the County Census Bureau and it was discovered 
that our high school, when compared with other schools in the county, has the 
lowest percentage of students entering a college program. Our attempts to^ 
determine the percentage who actually complete a four year program were not 
successful. Moreover, other data which you have used reflect that your Annual 
Reports are based upon rather spurious grouml. 

A recent survey conducted by the County Welfare and Attendance Office reveals 
that daily absenteeism from high school classes, for various reasons, averages 
as high as 25%. Reports from the County Medical Authority are also alarming in 
that they warn that much absenteeism is due to the use of narcotics both in and 
out of school. According to student statements, drugs are taken to alleviate ^ 
boredom incurred in most of their classes. Student allegations range from 
school being '^irrelevant" to their teachers suffering from "low blood pressure," 
"senility," or both. 

Although youthful spokesmen may be prone to exaggerate, it appears that there 
exists some discrepancy between your publicized theory and our children's prac- 
tice. It is suggested that a thorough study be made of curricular content in 
our high schools, and that performance criteria be set forth for the evaluation 
of teachers within the district. Moreover, it is suggested that a plan be set 
up to administer a more meaningful system of instruction within the schools and 
that student performance be more accurately evaluated. 

This matter should warrant your immediate attention as a large portion of the 
community is now aware of the condition of our school system. Our group will 
attend the next School Board meeting and at that time will expect a considered 
reply to the suggestions mentioned herein. 

Respectfully, 

I.M. Nemesis, Chairman 
^ Concerned Citizens Coalition 
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Las Maquinas Unified School District 



Report on 
THE STATE OF THE DISTRICT 



Prepared by 

The Superintendent of Schools, 
Las Maquinas 

May 31, 1971 
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Introduction 



In recent months my office has received public and private criticism 

regarding the nature and function of our educational system in Las Maquinas; 

I 

While I welcome the concern shown by oUr citizenry, it appears that many of 
the allegations are unfounded. | 

By way of establishing the issues under dliscussioi^ i have prepared a 
brief summary of our efforts directed at answering the charges levelled at 
the administration of our schools with the hope'that concerned citizens in 
Las Maquinas will be better able to understand both the substance and depth 
of the problems affecting us as well as the ei\forts which are being made l:o . 
rectify them. , 

The pages which follow describe the procedures which are'^feHtJwed ty 
school teachers and administrators, and my offic-e, which serves as-- 9 coordi- 
nating center for all district activities. It >s hoped thai they will pro- 
vide information for those who believe that little or nothing is 5eing done 
to bring our district up to date in planning for the future. I^ is 4lst) hoped 
thaT^his information will spur interested civtizens to communicate to others 
our efforts to streamline the context and content of our curricula. 



Horst Ironglove, Ph.DT 

Superintendent of Schools 

Las Maquinas Unified School District 
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i 

1 

The State oP the Dist.-ict 

Administration of the District ' * 

The Las Maquinas SCfiool District is administered along hierarchical 
organizational 'ines. The range of administrative responsibilities runs from 
, ti]e„ijidivldM^^^ claisraom^^teacber-at the base to the Superintendent at the apex. 
Each and every decision at high levels of responsibility is divided into 
smallet^ decision units as it progresses down the organizational ladder. 

As a result, there is a clearly defined area of decision making for each 
slot in the personnel hierarchy. Information which is gathered at the base of 
the organizational pyramid is passed on to a higher level for analysis, recom- 
mendations*, and a policy decision. This method facilitates a smoothly running 
organization and provides training at variourieveTs fbr personnel who, through 
experience, advance to increasingly higher levels within the decision-making 
structure. Experience within certain job areas, then, is the prime criterion 
for advancement, and expertise is a by-product of such a system. . 

Additio..dlly, annual audits of operations, budgetary procedures, and - 
financial position by appropriate subcommittees have consistently shown that 
our district is on sound economic ground. The recoirmendations arising from 
these annual reviews are forwarded to the School Board, thus enabl^ing an elective 
body to make decisions on the alternatives reached by experts who have knowledge 
of budgetary matters. 

Data Based Operatio n 

To determine the areas of emphasis in which the district must concern it- 
self there are periodic studies .conducted by the Office of the Superintendent. 
Most of. the work done as a result of this data gathering focuses upon the deter- 
mination of needed physical facilities and staffing. Jhe method used to arrive 
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at interim decisions is to consult data collected by the County Tax Assessor's 
Office which has on file information dealing wj^ tncome, property holdings, 
occupational data, etc. This Information is used to determine the physical 
capacity of the district to accommodate \an ever-growing student population. 

Additionally, data gleaned from oth^r surveys are provided the district 
in order that rank order ratings may be given the achievement scores of college 
freshmen and sophomores. These data are melded with information gat.iered at 
the local level so as to provide the district s ^sfcical section with a profile 
of the college-bound high school gradua^. The use of this profile is instrumental 
in gearing our curricula toward college or university learning so as to upgrade 
the quail ity of the high school student and provide broader opportunities for 
higher education. 

In an attempt to serve the local community, three vocational education 
courses have 'been inaugurated at <ir high schools. Student interest in these 
courses hf^s been so great, though, that enrollees have to be screened prior to 
registration to eliminate non-vocational-oriented students. The reason for this 
screening is that courses of this nature are very expensive to maintain in light 
of equipment and staffing expenditures. ^, 

Community Participation 

One year ago attempts were made to include the public in a district goal 
construction operation. The result was increasec* confusion. Ralher than 
accomplishing constructive work, certain groups within the community used the 
planning sessions as platforms from which to vent their own brand of educational 
philosophy. As a result, consensus wai never reached and community participa- 
tion was curtailed. Instead of direct community involvement in educational 
planning matters, we have reverted to the more usual form of representation 
which is exercised through elected school board members. Until we have some 
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assurance that direct community participation will be more effective, we will 
continue to rely on school board members for guidance. 

Standardized Student Evaluation 

A stringent student evaluation procedure is in effect for determining the 
qualifications of the district's students. Twice annually, at grades 1, 2, 5, 
8, and 11, tests are adnwnistered to measure scholastic ability and achievement 
in reading, mathematics, social studies, and science. 

These tests have been provided by a national test development firm which 
specializes in testing functional knowledge within specific subject areas. Re- 
sults from^he testing over the past five years show that school performance of 
our students has consistently been at or above the norms provided by the publisher. 
One the basis of these results it is safe to say that the Las Maquinas District 
offers high quality education to its students as compared with other competing 
districts from around the state. 

Inservice Training 

All teachers in the district are encouraged to take extension courses after 
school hours for the purpose of familiarization with recent developments in their 
academic ftelds. A fair response has been received from this urging which has 
produced apparent, though as yet unmeasurable, results in the quality and rele- 
vance of instruction for the district's students. The teaching staffs are be- 
coming increasingly more interested in inservice training, though, as it allows 
them to receive additionaJl salary increments for credits earned. 

Unifonnity of Curricula 

The final word in an efficiently run organization is a high degree of uni- 
formity. From unifonnity there fo'ilows accountability in the form of job respon- 
sibility and, therefore, the assurance that each job within the school district 
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is being performed with a maj^jmum degree of skill. A high degree of unifonnit>^^ 
further permits predictability and th,JS the administration knows with confidence 
what is occurring in the classrooms. 

/Teaching and administrative staffs have uniform functions to perform on 
a/ district-wide basis. The method of instifuction in the Las Maquinas District 
/is such that in each classroom across the district, at a given grade level, 
the same subject is being taught at each given hour. More specifically, the 
content of each subject is regulated by supplying the teachers with standard- 
ized lesson outlines which guarantee that each student is receiving the same 
precise skills that will enable him to function effectively in the larger 
society as a whole. 

Conclusion 

The system outlined above, which Includes effective organizational proce- 
dures, a data-based operation, standardized student Instruction and evaluation, 
and inservice training for teachers, should provide the lay observer with in- 
formation to better understand what is occurring at administrative and instruc- 
tional levels within the Las Maquinas Unified School District. Finally, con- 
tinued work is being done to upgrade the quality of teacher and student in 
response to the demands of d technological society. 

Further inquiries into the operation and maintenance of our district's 
system, as well as suggestions for the solution of specific problems, may be 
addressed to the Office of the Superintendent. They will be given careful 
attention and will be answered as promptly as possible. 





Instructions ; Las Maquinas Analysis 

« 

On the next few pages are exoerpte from three eimulated documenta in 
the first part of this module. After forming teams s select one person from 
each to serve as the recorder of team decisions on his or her reeponee form. 
Then, proceed according to the following instructions: 

t Detach the Table of Planning Categories and Properties from 
the notebook (pp. 153-157). 

t Consulting the table when necessary, designate in the appro- 
priate spaces on the response forms whether you believe the 
problem mentioned in each statement could have been prevented 
by use of an effective goal refinement effort with properties 
as listed in the table (i.e., determine whether the problems 
are applicable or inapplicable to the goal refinement process) , 

\ 

I If you believe that the problem in each statement is "applicable" 
to the goal refinement process, write the numerals of the cate- 
gorie(s) and letter(s) of the property(ies) which might solve 
^ch implied problem. If more than one choice seems appropriate 

to you, mark your first and second choices. 

« 

As^ou proceed through the Las Maquinas analysis^ suggested responses 
will be provided so that your responses may he carefully compared with an 
outside opinion. When you have completed the exercise, please continue 
according to instructions. 

\ 
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Las Maquinas Analysis (Suggested Responses) 
'". . .the content of thei r 

courses is not 'relevant'" Applicable I A 

(o. T47) 

RATIONALE : TO A GREAT DEGREE, "RELEVANCE" IS DETERMINED BY DOMINANT VALUE 
PATTERNS IN THE COMMUNITY. THEREFORE, IF "RELEVANCE" IS OF PROMINENT CON- 
CERT STUDENTS, THEN THEIR INTERESTS SHOULD BE REPRESENTED IN A PLANNING 
30DY. T"US THIS STATEMENT IS APPLICABLE TO THE GOAL REFINEMENT PROCESS. 
PROPERTY A FROM CATEGORY I WOULD BE MOST SUITABLE. 



"Ne"'"the'^ are they able to 

'relate' to the^'r teachers" Inapplicable 
(■^- 147) 

RATIONALE : THOUGH "RELATING" TO TEACHERS IS IMPORTANT, THIS PROBLEM CAN- 
NOT BE SOLVED BY PLANNING FOR THE GOAL REFINEMENT PRQCESS. INSTEAD, AT- 
TENTION WOULD NEED TO BE GIVEN ASSESSING IN"^ERACT!ON SKILLS IN HIRING 
TEACHERS, COMPREHENSIVELY EVALUATING THESE SKILLS ON THE JOB, OR PROVID- 
ING TRAINING IN INTERACTION SKILLS. IN OTHER WORDS, THIS PROBLEM IS ONE 
OF IMPLEMENTATION RATHER THAN PLANNING. "HEREFORE, THE PROBLEM WOULD 
SEEM TO BE INAPPLICABLE TO THE GOAL REFINEMENT PROCESS. 



"From the classroom teacher through 
Counselors to' Pr-'ncioals and, finally, 

the Suoerintendents 's Office, I was Aopli cable III B 

told that these oroblems were tither 
Insoluble or could not be aoproached 
within the confines of their particular 
jobs" (p. U7) 

RATIONALE : INABILITY TO RESPOND TO SPECIFIC ^^ROBLEMS IS A RESULT OF TOO 
LITTLE DELEGATION OF RESPONSIBILITY. THE USE OF TASK ANALYSIS INFORMATION 
'^OULD AID IN THE ASSIGNMENT OF SPECIFIC TAS'<S "0 PERSONNEL WHO, THROUGH 
COMPETENCE OR TRAINING, MIGHT BE BETTER ABLE TO COPE WITH EMERGING PROB- 
LEMS. THUS THI3 STA'EMEN" WOULD BE APPLICABLE TO THE GOAL REFINEMENT PRO- 
CESS. PROPERTY B -RO'^ CATEGORY III WOULD 31 MOST SUITABLE. 



"...the dist»"icf had not consulted j g 

with the student body in updating ADo'-icable or 

existing, or establishing new, jj g 

curricula" (p. 147) 

RATIONALE: INCLUSION OF STUDENT REPRESENTATIVES IN PLANNING SESSIONS WOULD 



HELP PpE;ENT CURRICULA WHICH ARE OF NO INTERFS' "0 STUDENTS FROM BEING IN- 
STITUTED. THUS THIS STATEMENT WOULD 3E APPLICABLE TO THE ^OAL REFINEMENT 
PROCESS. EITHER CATEGORY I'S PROPERTY A OR CATEGORY ITS PROPERTY B COULD 

3E co:;s:deped suitable. 
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Las Maquinas Analysis (Suggested Responses) 

S. "Other administrators Indicated that 
no broadly stated goals existed for 

the district such as might be trans- Applicable I A 
lated Into curricula which would ^ 
provide a sense of direction for 
the student" (p. 147) 

RATIONALE : PLANNING FOR THE SEHING OF GOALS, WHICH PROVIDES THE BASIS 
FOR CURRICULA, IS CERTAINLY PART OF THE GOAL REFINEMENT PROCESS. AS- 
SUCH, IT SHOULD INCLUDE STUDENT AND COWUNITY INPUT. THUS THIS STATE- 
MENT IS APPLICABLE TO THE GOAL REFINEMENT PROCESS. CATEGORY I'S PROPERTY 
A WOULD BE MOST SUITABLE. 



6. "...It was discovered that our high 
school , when compared with other 

schools In the county, has the Applicable VlII D 

lowest percentage of students 
entering a college program** (p. 165)- 

RATIONALE : BECAUSE THIS CONDITION COULD BE REMEDIED BY ANALYZING FOLLOW- 
(JTBSTXTERTINENT to college entry REQUIREMENTS, THUS AIDING PLANNING 
REVISION WHICH MIGHT PRODUCE BETTER RESULTS, THIS STATEMENT IS APPLICABLE, «l 
WITH THE PROBABLE PROPERTY BEING D FROM CATEGORY III. 



7. ' "Moreover, other data which you have 

used reflect .that your Annual Reports Applicable II B 
are based upon rather spurious ground" or 
(p. 165) - III D 

RATIONALE: THE NEED FOR PERTINENT DATA SOURCES REGARDING THE PROGRESS 
OF STUDENlrS AND OTHER ELEMENTS OF BLANNING OUTCOMES NECESSITATES A BROAD 
DATA BASE AND THE POSSIBLE USE OF fIllOW-UP -STUDIES. THUS, USING "EITHER 
CATEGORY ITS PROPERTY OR CATEGORY III'S PROPERTY D, THIS STATEMENT IS 
. APPLICABLE TO THE GOAL REFINEMENT PROCESS. K 



8.„ ".. .dally absenteeism from high school 
classes, for various reasons, averages 

as high as 25«" (p. 165) Applicable II B 

RATIONALE: THE USE OF INFORMATION FOCUSING ON STUDENT NEEDS SHOULD '% 
REFCRTTTSELF IN CURRICULA AND THUS HELP ELIMINATE THE SOURCE OF 
THE PROBLEM CITED IN THE STATEMENT. CATEGORY 11 'S PROPERTY B WOULD 
PROBABLY BE MOST SUITABLE FOR THIS PROBLEM. 
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9. "...drugs are taken to alleviate 

boredom incurred in most of thetir Applicable II B 

classes" (p. 165) . , 

RATIONALE : THIS STATEMENT IS APPLICABLE BECAUSE EVEN THOUGH THE CONCLU- 
SION MAY NOT BE WARRANTED, IF STUDENT NEEDS WERE f ROPERLY ASSESSED AND 
CURRICULA MADE MORE REFLECTIVE OF THOSE NEEDS, THEXROBLEM OF BOREDOM 
MIGHT NOT EXIST TO SUCH A GREAT DEGREE. PROBABLY CATEGORY ITS PROPERTY 
B WOULD BEST SUIT THIS STATEMENT^ 



"...s^e 



10. "...synent allegations range from - \ 

their/teachers suffering from Inapplicable \ 
*low blood pressure,' 'senility,' - \ 

or both" (p. 165) , \ 

RATIONALE: BECAUSE THESE ALLEGATIONS ARE A REACTION TO PERCEIVED InYeR- 
PERSONAL INADEQUACIES, THE REMEDY DOES NOT EXIST IN THE GOAL REFINEMENX 
PROCESS. 



11. "It is suggested that. . .perfonpance 

criteria be set forth for the evalu- Inapplicable 
ation of^teachers i^ithin the district" 
(p. 165) 



RATIONALE : THIS ACTIVITY WOULD NOT COME UNDER THE RUBRIC OF PLANNING 
FOR THE GOAL REFINEMENT PROCESS. ' HOWEVER, IT COULD AID IN THE EFFECTIVE 
IMPLEMENTATION OF SUCH A PLAN. 



"...it is suggested that a plan be set 
up to administer a more meaningful 
• system of instruction within the Applicable III A 

schools and that student performance be 
more accurately evaluated" (p.- 165) 

RATIONALE : THIS IS A GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE INTENT OF THE GOAL 
REFINEMENT PROCESS. ALTHOUGH "MEANINGFUL" IS A VAGUE TERM, STUDENT 
N^ND COMMUNITY INPUT WOULD RENDER ANY PLANNING EFFORT MORE LEGITIMATE 
AND THIS LEGITIMACY WOULD PROBABLY BE REFLECTED 11^ THE -EVALUATION 
RESULTS OF STUDENT PERFORMANCE, CATEGORY III'S PROPERTY A" SEEMS THE 
MOST SUITABLE. 

13. "Experience within certain job areas 

...is the prime criterion for advance- Applicable HI B 
ment, and expertise is a by-product of 
such a system" (p. 169X 
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RATIONALE ;' THERE IS LITTLE EVIDENCE OF ORGAN HAT ION AL EFFICIENCY IN 
THIS STATEMENT, WHICH MEANS THAT IT MIGHT BE APPLICABLE TO THE" GOAL 
REFINEMENT PROCESS. TO ASSUMt THAT TENURE I>l A SPECIFIC JOB WILL DETER- 
MINE ONE'S COMPETENCE IN THAT JOB IS IGNORING ADDITIONAL DETERMINAHTS 
AT THE COST OF ADMINISTERING A RIGID, INFLEXIBLE OPERATION. CLEAR AD- 
MINISTRATIVE ASSIGNMENTS WITH EVALUATION OF JOB PERFORMANCES BASED UPON 
TASK ANALYSIS INFORMATION SHOULD BE CONSIDERED AT LEAST AS VALID A CRI- 
TERION FOR ADVANCEMENT AS TENURE. THO^ CATE^RY II I' S PROPERTY B. SEEMS* 
MOST SUITABLE. ; ' \ ■ 



14. "Most of the work done is a result 

of... data gathering focused upon the ^ 

determination of needed physical Applicable \" II 

facilities and staffing" (p. 169J 
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RATIONALE : THE CONTENT OF THESE DATA SHOULD BE BASED UPON STUbENT AND 
COMMUNITY DESIRES WHICH SHOULD FURTHER BE REFLECTED IN CURRICULA AND . - ' 
EQUIPMENT WHICH CATER BOTH TO INDIVIDUAL CAREER ASPIRATIONS AND SOCIETAL ' 
INSTITgTIONS. CATEGORY ITS. PROPERTY B SEEMS MOST SUITABLE.' 

1 - . *, . 

15. "In an attempt to serve the local - ^ . 

community, three vocational courses Applicaftle • II ^ ' , .. 

Qj have beeii- inaugurated at our hi^h / or ' , 

schools" (p. 170) . ' " I A 

RATIONALE : DETERMINING THE EXTENT OF C.0UR5E OFFERINGS SHOULD BE BASED ~ \ • 
ON DATA GATHERED FROM THE COMMUNITY AS WELL AS OUTSIDE SOURCES. THERE \ 
•IS NO INDICATION OF THIS HAVING BEEN DONE. THUS' EITHER CATEGORY- II'S ". 
PROPERTY B, OR CATEGORY J'S PROPERTY. A. WOULD BE SUITABLE. ' 

16^. "One year ago attempts were made to ^ " ' 

include the public in a district goal Applicable' I ' ■ A 

construction operation. The result 
was increased confusion" (p. po) , 

■ ' 

RATIONALE :' THIS STATEMENT IS APPLICABLE TO THE GOAL REFINEMENT PROCESS, ' 
BECAUSE CARE SHOULD BE TAKEN TO INCLUDf^IN A PLANNING BODY V\ SUFFICIENT 
NUMBER OF REPRESENTATIVES WHO UNDERSTAND THEIR RESPONSIBILITIES TO THE 
DISTRICT AND .ITS STUDENTS. IF PUBLIC PARTICIPATION RESULTS IN CONFUSION. 
THE SOLUTION LIE^NOT IN CURTAILING THAT PARTICIPATION BUT IN RENDERING v 
REPRESENTATIVES ACCOUNTABLE FOR THEIR ACTIONS. CATEGORY I'S PROPERTY A 
WOULD SEEM THE MOST SUITAB|,E FOR THIS PROBLEM. - . 

17. "The final word in an efficiently 

run organization is a high degree , 
*of uniformity, ^rom uniformity Applicable . Ill B . 

'there follows. . .the assurance that 
each job... is being oerformed with,, ' ' ' ' 

a maximum decfV'ee of^skill" (p. 171) . . ' ^ 

.. .-v ' 

\ 
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RATIONALE; MORE ACCURATE INFORMATION REGARDING STAFF COMPETENCES' IS 
REODIRDTTHAN MERE .SUPERFICIAL EVIDENCE OF UNIFORMITY. BY USING TASK 
ANALYSIS INFORMATION, AOMINISTRATdRS ARE BEHER ABLE TO REGUUTC 
THE QUALITY OF HORK OUTPUT, RATHER THAN BY ADHERING TO THE STRUCTURAL 
CRITERION OF BUREAUCRATIC RESPONSIBILITY. CATEGORY HI'S PROPERTY B 
SEEMS MOST SUITABLE. 



INSTRUCTIONS 

The ooordinatc II now direct a group diaouesion. 
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PART III 
Instructions 



Keeping in mind the planning propertiee as 
outlined in FART I, please^ read the following 
case study of a planning and management effort 
focusing upon the goal refinement process. 
When you have completed your reading y proceed 
according to the instructions that follow. 



Simulated Case Study 



General Information 

The Loi Jardines School District serves an incorporated population of 
140,000. Its large, urban nature is reflected in the fact that its civic 
center lies fifteen miles east of the epicenter of the greater Sputh City 
metropolitan area. Its student population runs roughly 35,000 in 42 schools. 
The teaching and administrative staff numbers 2,200. The per annum cost per 
pupil is $731 and the assessed valuation is $12,136 per pupil. The median in- 
come of people living in the district is $4,250 per year. The racial composi- 
tion of the district -is 45% white, 30% black, 15% Chicano, 5% Asian, v^ith the 
remaining 5% a mixture of recent inmigrants from rnyriad cultures around the 
world. 



The Los Jardines District has for three years been engaged in district- 
wide planning and management of the goal refinement process. It first became 
involveu in this effort as a result of participation in i statewide pilot pro- 
ject on Planning* Programming, and Budgeting. The results of the initial 
experience provided a ground base and stimulus for subsequent work in imple- 
menting a district-wide goal refinement effort. 

Community Involvement 

Three years ago the District Superintendent and two Curricular Directors 
set about complying with a state request that the Los Jardines District be used 
as a laboratory location for the implementation of the goal refinement process. 
Their first activity centered around the formation of a Planning Task Force not 
to exceed fifty, in order to avoid unwieldy decision making. In order that the 
city's diverse population could be served to a maximum extent jt was decjded by 
the School Board and the Superintendent that the Task Force should include-as 
many community representatives as possible without mitigating the degree of 
experience and expertise whicfi would be required for .such an undertaking. 
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Interviews were conducted, by a volunteer committee composed of three 
School Board members, two parents, the Superintendent, and his Curricular 
Directors, to determine the membership of the Task Force. The Task Force 
was to be the final decision-making body and its condidates were chosen to 
represent as many philosophical , cultural , and ethnic backgrounds as could 
be collected. In all, 42 people were chosen for its membership. It was 
composed of five persons from each of the "minority" ethnic groupings (black, 
Chicano, Asian) and five at-large representatives from the (district's student 
population. Five members were chosen from the new radical Ij^roriented Community 
of American Teachers union (CAT), and five members of the generally moderate 
Federation of American Teachers union (FAT) were also chosen. Four non-union 
teachers and five school administrators were lected to fill out the Task 
Force membership along with the Superintende and his Curriculum Directors. 

District Goals 

At their organization meeting, the newly appointed Task Force resolved to 
hold future de'^iberatitfns in gatherings which were open to the public. A 14- 
member subcommittee was also elected to review existing district goals or • 
velop new» ones. 

The Goals Subcommittee, composed of teachers, administrators, students, 
and parents, immediately set out to assess the varied educational needs of the 
district's population. In doing this, the subcommittee established an infor- 
matioq/data file which described the population being served and set forth the 
generaY desires of various segments of ethnic and professional groups within 
the distrtc^t. The file also contained information dealing with existing and 
emerging ocaipations, the demand for which would put pressure on curricular 
and administrative resources within the district. "^Based on this data, the 
Goals Subcommittee made recommendations for alternative planning procedures 
to the Planning Task Force. 

A PlanV^ing Subcommittee was formed to deal with job performance require- 
ments within\the scope of district-wide planning. This group was composed of 
the SuperinterHlent, his Curricular Directors, and a number of administrators 
and teachers whose experience and talents would lend to a large scale planning 
effort. This sub^commit tee's duties dealt specifically with determining the 
nature and funclffdn of tasks required for implementing the goal refinement 
process, establishing training guidelines for its implementation, and deter- 
mining the extent of curricular resources and services necessary for estab- 
lishing an ongoing training program. 

The outcome of the Planning Subcommittee's work has become the heart of 
the Los Jardines goal ref\niement effort. The first portion of its job centered 
around determining the nature and function of tasks required for implementing 
the process. From the dataAnformation file on district personnel the subcom- 
mittee discovered the existing state .of knowledge and .skills which could be 
used to supplement a training program for a district-wide goal refinement effort. 
Additionally, it discovered whict) positions in the administrative hierarchy were 
already responsible for performing tasks and duties which are included in the 
goal refinement process. In contrast to this information, the subcommittee cor^ 
ducted a job and task analysis to determine exactly who was performing these ^ 
tasks regardless of the duties designated by organizational responsibilities. 

\ 
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Its primary interest was to detemine first the nature of the existing decision- 
making structure, then to determine which skills wouldl eventually have to be 
taught in a future training program. 

Existinq'^Refinement Efforts 

It was found that, in some schools, administrators were already refining 
goals into increasingly specific statements of objectives. And it was also 
discivered that many of these objectives were being screened against predeter- 
mined criteria which would illustrate their adequacy for certain curricular 
programs in certain schools. 

Foi 'nstance, in one high school the secretary to the principal screened 
individual curricular objectives on the basis of whether they prescribed student 
behavior, whether course content was indicated, and whether they could be effec- 
tively evaluated. In short, the secretary possessed a considerable number of 
skills which provided her with the knowledge to make decisions regarding the 
"guidance" of specific objectives. ^ 

In another school, a student-faculty committee screenied sets of curricular 
objectives and course subject matter to determine their "relevance" to the ' 
present and future needs of students.- Jhis committee was also responsible for- 
judging whether sets of objectives were related to the overall school goal Jnd 
whether they were compatible with the aspirations of students, parents, educa- 
tors, curricular experts, and their view of the prevailing community philosophy. 
Decisions regarding the "relevance" of sets of objectives were in this case made 
by a committee. 

In yet another school a P.T.A. subcommittee assumed the responsibility 
for determining whether refined objectives were practical in view of oraani- 
zational capabilities (i.e., physical facilities and monetary resources), as 
well as judging whether they would have "negative social impact and if they 
represented adequate coverage, not only of subject matter but of "affective 
and "cognitive" levels. 

In the majority of Los Jardines' schools, however, there was little evi- 
dence of conscious goal refining. Planning,' if any, was done by individual 
teachers who had little cr no knowledge of either the setting of goals, the 
writing of objectives, or the screening of objectives through predetermined 
criteria for adequacy. 

Implementation of the Program 

The implementation stage of the Los Jardines operation began six months 
after the start of the project. It was initiated with the creation of a part- 
time Manag'^ment and Evaluation Team which would care for the maintenance and 
adjustment of the district plan for the goal refinement process. This team, 
composed of the Superintendent, two statistical evaluators, and a staff of 
six administrators, began by integrating information on population needs and 
job opportunities in light of area manpower plans and time and budget con- 
straints. All of its decisions and recommendations were ultimately subject 
to approval by the Planning Task Force. 
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With this information an interim plan was drafted for providing training ^ 
for persons whose existing knowledge and Interest in district-wide planning 
qualified them for future work-in planning in a variety of curr^cular areas. 
With the goal refinement process as a central focus, classes were set up to 
train planners In the mechanical elements of the process as they applied to 
each of four currlcular areas: the Social Sciences, Humanities, Natural 
Sciences, and Industrial Arts. 

Training Difficulties 

* It was discovered after the first class meeting that trainees were hesi- 
tant to submit to a plan which. In some currlcular areas, emphasized one domi- 
nant cultural ethic over another. This was particularly true In the Social 
Sciences and Humanities. An emergency meeting of the Planning Task Force wan 
held and It was decided that although the best Interests of the district might 
be served by planning for a unitary ethical standard that would benefit society 
•as a whole, It was totally infeaslble to pursue such a course If the diverse 
Interests of culturally different people within that district could not be 
satisfied. 

Revised Plan 

One of the guiding principles since the project's inception had been maxi- 
mum feasible citizen participation. Consensual agreement on this point had 
ruled out a number of potential administrative alternatives. Such possible i 
arrangements as /a high level administrative committee doing everything, having [ 
specially designated teachers do all the planning, or hiring outside consultants 
to perform planning duties were all dismissed as courses of action at the out- 
set. However, the way that the plan had evolved was that the content and context 
of the training program had been administered by a very few high level people. 
Following this first impasse, a compromise was reached by the Planning Task 
Force which created an arrangement that seemed to satisfy all those concerned. 

An alternate plan was approved which decentralized the planning process to 
the point where personnel would be trained, and elements of goal refinement 
managed and evaluated, at the district level but the content of spetific cur- 
ricular objectives would be determined by committees at the school level whose 
personnel were accountable to the. respective principals. The result- was a 
hierarchal structure forned around existing personnel positions and requiring 
little effort to maintain, sdve for a few minor adjustments of previously 
delegated organizational responsibilities. From the Office of the Superinten- 
ent and the Management and Evaluation Team came directives which guided even the 
part-time faculty member, involved in the refinement effort at the individual 
school level, in his decisions on th method of goal refinement planning. The 
content of currlcular planning, as Ic ,j as it related in a deductive manner 
to the general goals of the district, was left entirely up to currlcular com- 
mittee niembers at the grass-roots level. 

As a result the previous condition of the planning process, where it had 
existed at all, was improved. No longer were haphazard decisions made by oer- 
sons unaccountable to anything or anyone but their own consciences. In special 
cases such as the ones mentioned above, the secretary to the principal and the 
^ T.A. were offered opportunities to participate i-^ their local goal refinement 
wcrk after a short oeriod of training. 
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Final Plan 

TRAINING FOR THE MECHANICS OF THE GOAL REFINEMENT PROCESS WAS REDESIGNED 
TO FOCUS ON REFINING GOALS INTO CURRICULAR OBJECTIVES; SCREENING FOR THEIR 
GUIDANCE, RELEVANCE, AND FEASIBILITY, SCREENING SETS OF OBJECTIVES, AND EVAL- 
UATING CURRICULAR PROGRAMS AS THEY ARE FORMED BY REFINED OBJECTIVES. 

The Los Jarc'-^nes District was fortunate in having available the financial 
resources and enough interested faculty and administrators who were willing to 
commit themselves to a permanent project of this type. Nevertheless, the 
Management and Evaluation Team was compelled to hire additional personnel in 
the field of accounting, and a full-time execi^ive clerk was employed to keep 
track of continual changes and curricular revisions for the district's 42 
schools. The training program was gradually phased out to the pOint where 
replacement personnel are now being trained on the job by their fellow committee 
members. 

The goal refinement process has resulted in curricular objectives which 
are satisfactory to most persons involved. Evaluation procedures for the cur- 
ricular objectives were designed by the Management and Evaluation Team, and 
evaluation of instructional programs is rapidly becoming standardized as to 
method and types of data collected. Feedback froir individual /schools has 
prompted an increased exchange of ideas among schools regarding their respec- 
tive instructional methods. However, individual schools will have the respon- 
sibility for evaluating internal teaching-learning activities. In addition, 
follow-up studies are being conducted by the district to evaluate the employ- 
ment successes of the district's high school graduates. Findings from these 
studies and the results of commurrity feedback yield information which speaks 
well for the Los Jardines goal refinement effort. 

Prognosis 

If present trends continue within the Los Jardines District, it appears 
that central i zed-decentralized planning may become the model for urban area 
school planning in the future. The district's goal refinement work, dealing 
specifically with overall general goals which are articulated by a large 
population diverse in ethnic origin, reflects broad philosophical values in- 
trinsic to many social traditions. This necessitates the implementation of 
a process which cervters on intra-district decentralization. For example, 
schools which have a preponderance of one ethnic population over another 
reflect the dominant curricular philosophy and substance of that particular 
student population. Although planning is centrally administered the sub- 
stance of the plan's segments are diverse enough to avoid the preponderance 
of one cultural philosophy over another. At this point the updating of in- 
formation on changing community attitudes and composition, and acting upon 
this new information, is the challenge facing Los Jardines and all districts 
of its kind. 
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Instructions : Los Jardines Analysis 

You are now to analyze the case ctudy which 
you have just read in terms of ''effective" 
planning. Wo2*k as individiAals. Then^ as a 
tearriy direct the team recorder to enter team 
decisions an his or her response form. The 
recorder's task is to obtain an analysis and 
rati xci that best conforms to the judgrients 
of his or her team. When you have completed 
the exercise^ please continue no further. 
When each team has finished, the coordinator 
will direct the entire group through a feedback 
exercise so that you may compare your responses 
with those provided. 
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^ Response Form; Los Jardlnes Analysis 

In analyzing the Los Jardines District goal refinement planning effort, 
please answer these questions and, to rate effectiveness, circle the appro- 
priate numbers. 

1. What is the composition of the planning body as a whole? 



CANNOT NOT AT 
TELL ALL MODERATELY COMPLETELY 

□ 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

a. Is It adequate in terms 
of what you assume to be 
"effective" planning? 

b. If you checked 5 or below, 
' please explain why. 



2. Referring to the implemented goal refinement effort, in what ways are the 
working procedures designed to be effective? 



J. 
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a. Are they adequate in terms 
of what you assume to be 
"effect^'ve" planning? 

b. If you checked 5 or below, 
please explain why* 



CANNOT NOT AT^ 
TELL ALL MODERATELY COMPLET 



□ 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



t 

3. What tyoe o' legitimating "check" is evident for the review of planning 
decisions? 




CANNOT NOT AT 

TELL ALL MODERATELY COMPLETELY 

n 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

a. Is it adequate '''n terms 
of what you assume to be 
"effective' clenning? 

b. If you checked 5 or below, 
please explain why. 



I 
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What is done to determine the scope of tasks involved both in planning for 
the goal refinement process and within the process itself? 



CANNOT NOT AT 

TELL ALL MODERATELY COMPLETELY 

D 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

a. Are these activities 
adequate in terms of 
what you assume to be 
"effective** planning? 

b. If you checked 5 or below, 
please explain why. 



What type of data base has been established (what Information is collected 
and used)? 



CANNOT NOT AT 

TELL ALL MODERATELY COMPLETELY 

n 12 3^4567 



a. Is it appropriate in terms 
of what you assume to be 
••effective" planning? 
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b. Is It adequate In terms 
of what you assume to be . 
"effective" planning? 

c. If you checked 5 or below 
on either question, please 
explain why and designate 
which response applies t^ 
each question. 



By what means are the various elements and activities of the planning/goal 
refinement effort coordinated? 




CANNOT 
TELL 

□ 



NOT AT 
ALL 

1 



MODERATELY COMPLETELY 
3 4 5 6 7 



a. Is it adequate in terms 
of what you assume to bo 
"effective" planning? 

b. If you checked 5 or below, 
please explain why. 
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What provisions are made for the determination of available staff competences? 
What provisions are made for the assignment of responsibilities for individual 
tasks? 



CANNOT NOT AT 

TELL ALL MODERATELY COMPLETELY 

, D 1 ? 3 4 5 6 7 

a. Are these provisions 
adequate in tefms of 
what you assume to be 
"effective" planning? 

b. If you checked 5 or below, v 
please explain why. 



What sort of provisions for training are present for those staff members who 
require additional planning knowledge? 



a. Are these adequate in terms 
of what you assume to be 
"effective" planning? 



CANNOT NOT AT 

TELL ALL MODERATELY COMPLETELY 



□ 



1 .2 3 4 5 '6' 7 
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b. If you checked 5 or below, 
please explain why. 



9. What sort of provisions are present for the evaluation, and upgrading of 
planning procedures? r 



CANNOT NOT AT 
TELL ALL MODERATELY COMPLETELY 



□ 



a. Are they adequate in terms 
of what you assume to* be 
"effective" planning? 

b. If you checked 5 or below , 
please explain why. 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



Instructions */ Please j wait until the coordinator directs you to continue. 
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Coordinator-Led Feedback 
Los Jardtnes Analysis 




/ 

/ 

/ ' 
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Feedback - Coopinator Led 

Los Jardines Analysis (Suggested Responses) 

The oTanning body (Planning Task Force) is composed Df repipesentatives 
from various non-professional segments of the community — studenfs"r 
ethnic minorities, parents — as we'll as professional administrators 
and staff members. It is alsQ of manageable size. In terms of effect - 
fvenes? it would rate above 5. 



Deliberations of the Task Force are open to the public. Subcommittees 
are used for long-term tasks. In terms of effectiveness the procedures 
would rate above 5. 



The Task Force makes final policy deci^^ions by choosin*' among alternatives 
presented by subcommittees and manage *nt. Also, its meetings are open- to 
the public. In terms of effectiveness this would rate above 5. 

A job and task analysis has been conducted by the Planning Subcommittee. 
In terms of effectiveness this would rate above 5. 

The file includes information on cultural and professional needs, occupa- 
tional needs, ^nd task cnalysis information. Follow-up data includes in- 
formation on graduate Hiobility, teacher-administrator assessments at the 
school level, and student achievement data. In terms of appropriateness 
this would rate above 5. In terms of adequacy it would also rate above 5, 
but although it appears adequate, remember that the Intensive collection 
and analysis of data is never finished. Data may be used to support any 
hypothesis. Ther'efore mistaken notions • which are manifested in olanninq, 
necessitate continual assessment and revision. 



School-level cormittees, accountable to their principals, determine speci- 
,fic curricular objectives, with guiding directives from the Superintendent 
and the "anagement and Evaluation Team. In terms of effectiveness this 
would rate below 5, because it is not clear who is responsible for assuring 
that tasks are carried out. Each person must. apparently be committed and 
highly motivated to keep the process going. This is^effective if each com- 
ponent provides assistance and. support for every other. However, it may 
not be realistic and provision should be made for alternate plans if 
romentum wanes or motivation fades. 



Staff competences/^ determined by information collected and maintained 
in the information/data file. Responsibilities for task performance be- 
long to those designated* However, each component of the organization 
requires assistance and support from every other in order that a continu- 
ous effort^may be sustained. In terms of effectiveness this would rate at 
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5 or below, because it is conceivable that individual commitments to the 
project could bre«k down. This could put unbearable strain on the already 
overburdened Mana^jment/Evaluation Team and cou|ld bring the project to al 
halt unless cont •> jency plans are on the drawing board. 

Formal training occurs at the "centralized" district level. On-the-job ^ 
training occurs at the "decentralized" local level. In terms of effec- 
tiveness this would rate well below 5, If training is performed by the 
local subcommittee members Ithemselves, future work output may reflect 
rigid and uniform value structures. Although .cost-effective, this proce- 
dure sometimes fosters apathy and inflexibility. Therefore some provision 
for formal training at the local level is needed. 

\ \ ' ' ^ ' . 

Tie Management/Evaluation team establishes goal refinement procedures. 
sJliools evaluate internal /teaching-learning activities^ Follow-up studies 
are conducted at the dist)^ict level. There is no mentton of "upgrading," 
however. Therefore these provisions rate below 5- in terms of effective- 
ness. There seems to be/no assurance that evaluations of local internal 
teaching-le&rning activities reach back to the district level. If this is 
the case, little district-wide "upgrading" could occur. 
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SUMMARY STATEMENT 



The training unit you have just completed deals with various elements 
of the goal refinement process. The process has been dealt with internally: 
viewing the nature of the process itself. For a more complete understanding 
of the process, it may help tp view it from a different vantage point— from 
an external view. To aid in. this "external" view, goal refinement will be 
defined in two ways: as a stage of evaluation and as an input for evaluation. 

As a Stage of Evaluation ' 

The goal refinement ^roQes*-^'g^ires._makin choices among alternatives 
(e.g., among the variety of potential goalsT^oBJectives , cognitive levels, 
value judgments, etc.). In order to make rational choices, relevant infor- 
mation and data are essential. 

All planning and evaluation processes (whether they be analyzing problems, 
choosing goals, deriviny objectives, analyzing curricular alternatives, assess- 
ing progress, or evaluating outcomes) have at least one thing in common. With 
each, school planners wish to determine the relative worth, or value. Of some- 
thing. 

\ 

The purpose of evaluation is to determine relative worth among alterna- 
tives. The process of evaluation includes: "...determining the kinds of 
"decisions that have to be niade; selecting, collecting, and analyzing informa- 
tion needed, and reporting this information to decision makers." 1 

This definition of evaluation stresses the importance of information in 
helping decision makers choose among competing alternatives. It is applicable 
to the goal refinement process because it emphasizes the use of information by 
which to make value decisions concerning the relative worth of alternative 
courses of action. Goal refinement may be defined as an evaluation process 
as may all other aspects of planning, implementing, and evaluating the instruc- 
tional program. Each process depends on the use of information in order to 
help decision makers determine the relative wo|f^th among competing alternatives. 

As an Input for Evaluation 

The goal refinement process should produce an outcome (sets of objectives) 
that is useful to school planners in at least three ways. Module One of this 
training unit listed a variety of uses of objectives (aside from the communi- 
cation benefits of the process itself). 



^^Center for the Study of Evaluation, University of California, Los Angeles, 
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- The direction that objectives pro.ide^in analyzing 

(or evaluating) the adequacy of alternative curricular 
materials. Objectives (as well as other district 
'generJted information concerning preferred learning 
environments and resources and constraints) are the 
primary information sourc es used to analyze potential 
curricular programs. 

- The use of objectives as products of the goal refine- 
ment process. Goal refinement is a process that is 
part of a larger planning process commonly referred to 
as needs assessment . Goal refinement produces object- 
ives that are necessary for the successful completion 
of the two tasks, defined as Needs Assessment and Pro- 
gram Selection in Table 1 (p. 205) • It presents a 
listing of primary tasks to be performed. The assess- 
ment of student performance on selected goals, and 
determining discrepancies between existing and desired 
states, are tasks for which the specifying objectives 
and establishing criteria for assessment provides 
valuable information. 



How would the specification of objectives and the 



establishment of criteria be used in this case? deter- 
mining the discrepancy between existing and desired 
states by assessment of student performance helps ident 
ify major problems for the district. It is usually not 
possible to assess student performance on the basis of 
broad goals. Adequacy of an assessment will depend on 
the extent to which goals have been refined into 
objectives that permit observation and/or measurement. 

- Another important use of objectives is for outcome 
evaluation . Outcome evaluation is primarily concerned 
with determining the worth of an implemented curricular 
/ program. The school may be interested in making deci- 
sions concerning the continuation of a program, or its 
extension to other schools in the district. If a 
selected program,, which could be one that is designed 
within th^district, has been implemented as intended, 
evaluation S)f the student attainment of objectives 

^ provides necessary information as to the effectiveness 
of the program. 

Outcome evaluation also provides information concerning 
variations in achievement among students. This informa 
tion helps the teacher know students as individuals, 
provides a better basis tor r*»edback to students, and 
helps plan for the future with rtudents. 
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Table 1 
INSTRUCTIONAL PLANNING 



Needs Assessment 

• selecting goals 

• identifying problems 

• assessing student perform- 
ance on selected goals 

• determining discrepancies 
^ between existing and 

desired states 

• determining priorities among 
existing discrepancies for 
the purpose of selecting 
those that need solutions 



Program Selection 

• analyzing curricular alternatives 

• decision making to select, 
modify, or create new programs 

f planning implementation 



Information about how we11 students as a group and 
individual students fared on objectives will help 
planners decide on the relative importance of ob- 
jectives and the adequacy of priorities placed on 
them. If certain objectives are not being attained 
by a number of students, it may be that these ob- 
jectives need to be eliminated, that additional 
resources need to be committed, or that different 
learning experiences and/or curricular materials 
need to be introduced.! 

IN SUMMARY THEN, THE USE OF OBJECTIVES FOR OOTCOME 
EVALUATION INCLUDES DEtERMINING THE WORTH OF CURRI- 
CULAR PROGRAMS, PROVIDING BEHER INFORMATION ABOUT 
STUDENTS, AND SUBSEQUENTLY RECONSIDERING PRIORITIES. 
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Serendipity 

# 2 

"An apparent aptitude for making fortunate discoveries accidentally/* 

The likelihood of perfect congruence between the intended outcomes and 
the actual outcomes Is smalK This Is partly because the likelihood of 
perfect congruence between the Intended transactions between teachers and 
students f and the actual transactions t is also smalK 

Any Instructional program that involves students and teachers will 
encounter many unanticipated events and outcomes. Since they are unplanned* 
teachers will need to make immediate decisions concerning theiv* usefulness 
and their priority Over planned events and outcomes. In situations such as 
this, intuition, spontaneity, and a .degree of freedom are required to take 
advantage of unplanned, but worthwhile, situations. 

Only a brief, general Introduction to evaluation, and the uses of 
objectives for evaluation, has been presented here. A more comprehensive 
presentation concerning the nature, the role, and the processes of educa- 
tional evaluation is the subject of subsequent training units. The tasks 
and related competences needed by school planners In the evaluation of 
instructional programs and of instructional outcomes will receive primary 
emphasis in those units. 



ERIC 



^ Websters New World Dictionary o'^ the American Language , College Edition, 
(New York: World Publishing Company, 1957). 
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GLOSSARY 



Affective Objectives - Objectives which emphasize a feeling, an emotion, or 
a degree of acceptance or rejection. 

Cognitive Objectives - Objectives which emphasize remembering or producing 
something which has presumably been learned. They may vary from simple 
recall of material learned to highly original and creative ways of 
combining, synthesizing, or evaluating new ideas. and materials. 

Criterion - Standard or bench mark by which a judgment of something can be 
formed. 

Curricular Objectives - Objectives that result from the refinement of goals. 
They are statements which describe Intended end-of-course outcomes. 
They should indicate the student behavior. and the curricular area in 
which the behavior is to oqcur, and they must also provide a basis for 
evaluating student achieveiAent of the behavior. 

Data Base A body of information collected at any point in time. Used for 
describing the existing st^ite of affairs and for making decisions 
(Concerning needed^effort, ^ 

Feasibility - A criterion used to judge whether an objective has a good 
probability of being achieved, is practical in view of organizational 
capacities, limits, and constraints, and is desirable tn terms of 
foreseeable social Impact, 

Goal - A fairly general statement of aims, usually long-range in terms of 
time. 

Goal Indicator - Behavior which represents or stands for a goal. Long-range 
in terms of time, but more specific than goals as to observable 
behavior. 

Goal Refinement PvjDcess - A process by which goals are broken down into 
increasingly specific statements of intended student learning. 

Guidance - A criterion used to judge whethef an objective provides sufficient 
direction for users. An objective passes the guidance criterion if it 
clearly indicates desired student behavior, indicates the curricular 
area in which the behavior is to occur, and is specific enough to 
guide the design of learning experiences, the creation of evaluation 
methods, or the selection of curricular materials. 

Instructional Objectives - Objectives that result from the refinement of 
gials. They are more specific than curricular objectives and often 
describe intended student learning outcomes as a result of a single day, 
> or a relatively brief unit of study. 
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Relevance - A criterion used to judge whether an objec|Jve Is meaningful to 
the learner, related to the educational goal from which 1t>4s derived, 
and desirable In terms of the present and future expectations of the 
school and Its related groups. 

Sets of ourHaitCctr objectives - The result of refining goils and goal 
Indicators to the point where a fairly complete list of the more 
Important learning outcomes within a currlcular area has been speci- 
fied. The set functions as a guideline In selecting, designing, or 
revising currlcular programs and planning evaluation. 

Task Analysis - The process of breaking down ^ relatively complex job Into 
Its various sub-tasks. The definition often Includes the determina- 
tion of the availability of competences for performing the tasks. 

Taxonomy - A system of classification, e.g., classifying educational 
behavior Into cognitive or affective types. 



RECEIVING 

RESPONDING 

VALUING 

ORGANIZATION 

CHARACTERIZATION 
BY VALUE OR 
VALUE COMPLEX 



Affective 



KNOWLEDGE 
COMPREHENSION 



Cognitive 




APPLICATION 
ANALYSIS 
SYNTHESIS 
EVALUATION 
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The FAR WEST LABOROATORY FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT is a public non-profit organization located in the San Francisco Bay Area and 
supported in part byjhe Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. 



The Laboratory's goal is to contribute to the improvement of educational practices. 
Through educational development activities, a staff of 250 works to help chlldron 
have more and better opportunities to learn. 

Educational development is k new discipline. It involves, first, focusing on an impor- 
tant but specific area in netfd of improvement and then inventing, field testing, and 
>/alidating a generally useful solution to that problem or need. The solution may be 
a new self-contained product or an alternative process or system to be used by 
educators, by students, by parents, or by all of them together. 

The Laboratory now has five major developmental divisions. Division I, directed by 
Dr. Ned A. Flanders, develops product^ and procedures that will result in more effec- 
tive teaching. Division II, directed by Dr. Paul Hood, develops new instWtional and 
training systems; for example, it is testing an employer-based career education model. 
Division III, directed by Dr. Glen NImnlcht, develops methods and materlals^that are 
responsive to the needs and interests of very young children. Division IV, directed 
by Dr. James Johnson, is investigating the problems of renewing home»school linkage 
so 3S to improve educational practice. Division V. directed by Dr. Larry Hutchins, 
develops ways and means of facilitating installation and utilization of ejducational 
innovations. ^ 



All Laboratory products undergo a rigorous research and development cycle prior 
to release for reproduction and distribution by other agencies. At least three phases 
of field testing — work with a prototype, a supervised performance field test, and an 
operational test under normal user conditions withdut Laboratory participation — 
precede formal external review and an official decision on acceptability. In view of 
this thorough evaluation, those who adopt Laboratory products and processes can 
know with certainty the i »nd of outcomes they can anticipate in their own educational 
setting. ^ 

The work of the Laboratory is governed by a Board of Directors appointed by the 
major educational agencies in the states of California, Nevada, and Utah. 




John K. Hemphill 
Laboratory Director 
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